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For the Companion. 


HIS FEMALE RELATION. 


By the Author of “ Redmond, of the Seventh.” 
In E1rGHT CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER VII. 
The New Principal. 


Exhausted by a run at hare-and-hounds, eight 
or ten of Doctor Dunbar’s pupils flung themselves 
down to rest, the hares breathlessly explaining 
why they had not been caught, the hounds why 
they had missed catching. A group of older 
cadets heard the explanations, and impar- 
tially chaffed both sides. 

Raymond Noble and the Waite boys came 
up the path, evidently excited. Charley 
Waite shouted, when some rods distant, 
‘“‘There’s been high jinks at the ‘Sem"!” 

Hares and hounds forgot their discussion, 
and sprang up to hear further intelligence. 

“The Montrose girl is to be expelled. 
She’s been up to all sorts of mischief, and 
yesterday—say, what fellow got an invitation 
from her to a spread at my sister’s room last 
night ?”’ 

There were questioning glances, followed 
by a general shaking of heads. Harry 
Armstrong alone looked steadily down the 
path. 

“You know she declares she never sent 
one,”’ said Raymond Noble, gravely. 

“And was frantic when they insisted that 
she had,” rejoined Charley. ‘But she owns 
up to writing it, and she owns up to other 
notes, too. She won’t tell to whom, but I'll 
bet my last week’s allowance his initials 
are—Roderick Andrews.”” 

All eyes were turned upon Andrews, who 
was lounging in a hammock near by. He 
met the meaning glances with calm indiffer- 
ence. Whatever else Derrick Andrews lacked, 
and that included almost every quality of 
true manhood, he had a careless self-posses- 
sion that often made youths who were greatly 
his superiors appear at a disadvantage beside 
him. 

The sly jesting that rendered Harry Arm- 
strong sullen or furious never in the least 
disturbed Derrick. In fact, he rather enjoyed 
it. 

‘It’s an easy way to get rid of your sins, 
my brethren,’’ he observed, joining the group, 
“this dumping them on another fellow’s shoul- 
ders; but as I don’t propose to get my walk- 
ing-ticket just yet, I’ll read you the only note 
I ever received from the young lady, and 
inform you at the same time that I never got 
another, and never answered that. As to 
bowing to her, she was usually looking past 
me at another chap. He didn’t take any 
notice, so I really felt obliged to. Here is the 
sum total of our correspondence.” 

He glanced slyly across at Harry Arm- 
strong. An expression of angry contempt 
covered Harry’s averted face. Derrick raised 
his voice slightly, and began to read with 
an air of lazy enjoyment, but at the end of 
the first sentence the paper was torn from his hands. 

‘Derrick Andrews, you Anew that was meant 
for me!” 

‘“*How do you make that out ?’’ said Andrews, 
insolently. ‘Those are my initials. She gave it 
to me herself.”’ 

‘She is my cousin,” blazed Harry, ‘“‘and we 
had quarrelled terribly! This was to make up. 
If she did give it to you, it was meant for me!” 

“So it was, Armstrong!” cried one of the in- 
terested listeners. ‘‘I know when he got it—it 
was down at the library. I remember now hear- 
ing her say, ‘Give it to —,’ but I didn’t catch the 
name. And you didn’t read it, Derrick, till after 
they were gone.”’ 

“You miserable, 
shouted Harry. 

“Oh, anything you like,’ said Derrick, coolly, 
resuming his original position; ‘but it strikes me, 
if you’ve let all this fuss go on, when half a 
dozen words from you would have stopped most 
of it, there’s a contemptible scoundrel somewhere 
else besides in my boots.” 

The thrust was a keen one. Harry turned hot 
and cold with anger and mortification. Then all 
the manhood in him roused to Leila’s defence. 

‘At any rate, she is my cousin,” he said, facing 
the group defiantly, “the only one I have—the 


contemptible scoundrel !’’ 


| only girl, I mean. As I said, we quarrelled terri- 
| bly, and agreed to drop the relationship. Her 
| notes—when she’s written any, and they’ve been | 
precious few—were to me. She has no parents; | 
she fairly lived out of doors, and sending her to} 
| school was like caging a wild bird. She may 
| have broken some rules, and been too much of a 
; tomboy, but that’s the worst. Flirting isn’t in 
| Leila’s line.” ~ 
“Somehow I never believed that it was,” said | 
Raymond Noble, earnestly, ‘even when Grace | 
and Clara were so down on her. She didn’t seem 
like it. Even when she noticed you, Andrews, 
| she looked like a child that sees a kind face.” 
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‘Did any little goose of a girl ever manage to 
get herself into such a scrape before!” | 

Major Bassett, Doctor Dunbar’s military assis- 
tant, to whom Harry went with his embarrassed 
statement, listened with surprise which quickly 
grew grave. 
said, abruptly, “Armstrong, I am disappointed 
in you.” 

Harry had not a word to say. 

“Tf I had been asked,”’ the major continued, 
“to name the one of our number who is most 
absolutely straightforward and fullest of genuine 


respect and chivalrous feeling for all womanhood, | 
| I should have named you without hesitation.” 


“DON’T LOOK AT ME—DON’T LOOK AT ME!” 


Harry’s heart warmed to the big, good-natured 
fellow as it never had before. ‘‘Come with me, 
Noble,” he said, drawing the other aside. “I 
want to hear what they’re saying at the Semi- 
nary.” 

Listening to Raymond, Harry could easily per- 
ceive the network of damaging circumstances 
woven around his cousin. Evidently the most 
injurious suspicions were those concerning her 
supposed communications with some member of 
the Academy, especially the last, and her esca- 
pade in Fred’s clothes the night he accidentally 
met her. 

“Of course, that was altogether out of the 
way,” he confided to Raymond, “but she had ‘no 
thought of meeting anybody, and was frightened 
half to death when she ran against the boys. As 
to this last affair, she says she did not send the 
invitation, and I don’t believe she did. Queer 
business, altogether !”” 

“Tt’s a thousand pities you didn’t look after her 
more at first,’’ Raymond said, seriously, and in 
his heart Harry agreed with him. 

Harry walked rapidly toward the Academy, re- 
volving in his mind the whole affair, from Leila’s 
thoughtless notice of Derrick Andrews on the 
cars to this last mysterious communication, and 
his meditations ended in a protracted whistle. 








Still Harry stood dumb and embarrassed. 

‘‘Well, regrets are of small value. Perhaps I 
had better go with you to the Seminary. Miss 
Henderson,”’ he said, smiling, ‘‘may need a 
voucher for vou.”’ 

Harry gratefully accepted the offer. 

Miss Henderson sat in her room, after a wake- 
ful night, worried and troubled. Leila’s passion 
of fright and shame, her sobbing confession to 
certain of the offences charged against her, and 
her frantic denial of the others, were pitiful things 
to remember; but even more pitiful was her evi- 
dent resolution that no one else should be impli- 
cated, and her pleading request that inquiries 
should not be made at the other school. 

‘““No one has answered what I wrote; no one is 
to blame but me!” she exclaimed. 

Her entreaties were so agonizing that Miss 
Henderson gave way at last, and promised to 
make no inquiries at the Academy. 

Miss Travis did not hesitate to say that she 
deemed this mistaken leniency. Mme. D’Armini 
sorrowfully confessed herself of the same opinion, 
but Miss Henderson stood firm, though she prom- 
ised that the sentence of public expulsion should 
be carried into effect as soon as she could com- 
municate with Leila’s friends. 

She was beginning to write the dreaded letter 


After a keen cross-questioning, he | 





when the waitress brought her a card. 
Henderson read it and threw up her hands. 
‘“‘Miss Helen Fasson!”’ she cried. 
anything so providential ?”’ 
The President of the Board of Trustees, who 
had accompanied the new principal to the Semi- 


Miss 


“Was ever 


| nary, remained only long enough to introduce the 


ladies, and hastened away to catch atrain. The 
new-comer gave such an impression of quiet rest- 
fulness and strength that, long before she in- 
tended, Miss Henderson had poured into her ears 
the whole cause of her anxiety. 

Miss Fasson listened with an attentive face, 
making no comment, but asking an occasional 

question about Leila herself. Miss Travis, 
entering during the recital, supplemented her 
superior’s account. Only when they touched 
upon madame’s action in allowing Moses to 
carry Leila’s last supposed message did the 
new principal seem.at all aroused. 

“T do not approve of that at all,” she said. 
“The note should not have been permitted to 
leave the Seminary.” 

“T thought so at first,”’ Miss Henderson 
admitted, ‘‘but Mme. D’Armini’s reasons 
seemed to be good.’’ Then followed a state- 
ment of madame’s argument. 

Miss Fasson shook her head. ‘I can see 
no possible good to result from it,’’ she said. 
“Nothing but additional exposure and scan- 
dal.”’ 

“The ends of justice and the well-being of 
others,”” said Miss Travis, sternly, ‘require 
that offenders should meet the full conse- 
quences of their acts.” 

“The énds of justice,” Miss Fasson an- 
swered, mildly, ‘‘are never served by occa- 
sioning the offender needless suffering. Jus- 
tice is necessary, but absolute justice does 
not prohibit any possible mercy. Would the 
remembrance of that public exposure be a 
help to the girl herself, supposing her re- 
pentant ?”’ 

Miss Henderson looked more unhappy than 
ever, Miss Travis more severe. 

“This is peculiar paper,’’ Miss Fasson said, 
examining the copy of the supposed message. 
“It is very soft and tough, and the stamp is 
an odd one—a curved dagger cleaving a 
crown.”’ 

“It is the kind Mme. D’Armini always 
uses,’’ Miss Travis said, loftily. ‘I have 
never seen any other like it.”’ 

Miss Fasson continued her examination. 
“Hardly fifteen, you say, an orphan, and her 
first experience away from home.” 

She leaned back thoughtfully in her chair, 
and presently added, ‘I should like to see her 
room-mates—in their room, please.”’ 

In number ten Cleo, as usual, lounged on 
the middle bed. Rachel, with a history upside 
down in her hand, opened the door. Leila 
was a prisoner in madame’s room, and 
madame herself had been reinstated in her 
old quarters. She was absent, spending the 
day in Keyport. 

Cleo rose lazily to greet the visitors, but 
almost immediately resumed her position 
against the pillows. Rachel nervously did 

the honors of the room, and, in answer to a 
question from Miss Henderson, burst into a vol- 
uble and tearful account of the trouble, in which 
her main endeavor was to prove that she had no 
share in Leila’s misdeeds. 

During her recital, Miss Fasson looked steadily 
at Cleo, who, as usual, permitted Rachel to be 
the mouthpiece for both. Cleo returned the look 
indolently at first. She had been accustomed to 
treat even Miss Henderson with this lazy imper- 
tinence. 

Miss Fasson’s eyes were large and clear and 
penetrating. After meeting them a few moments, 
Miss Smith sat up. Presently she rose and occu- 
pied a chair. 

‘*You are well?’ Miss Fasson inquired, with 
the slightest possible quiver at the corners of her 
handsome mouth. 

‘Perfectly,’’ Cleo rejoined, with a correspond- 
ing quiver at hers. 

Rachel’s explanation came to an end. After 
the pause, which she always seemed to make 
between listening and response, Miss Fasson 
spoke. Her voice, melodious but firm, suggested 
the same mental qualities that her kind but pene- 
trating eyes expressed. Indeed, everything about 
her seemed to harmonize. 

“Your room-mate was quite young, and unused 
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to school life. With your previous experience, to Miss Henderson. The second she barely | disobedience, disorder, neglected lessons, were all would have liked well to make a playmate of Mame, 


and by your example, you could have helped her glanced at, but examined the third closely, com- 
very much.” | paring it with madame’s copy. 
Rachel was struck dumb. Cleo answered, ‘The same paper,” she said, turning suddenly 
promptly, “We never did anything of the kind.” | to Miss Henderson, “exactly the same; the 
‘‘Mme. D’Armini,"’ Miss Henderson interrupted, | curved dagger and crown.”’ 
“took great pains to counsel and advise Miss ‘She must in some way have got possession of 
Montrose, and treated her with much patience and | a sheet of madame’s,"’ said Miss Henderson, also 
tenderness.” | examining it. 
“I beg your pardon, Miss Henderson,”’ said ‘Perhaps. Would you like to see your cousin ?"’ 
Cleo, in exactly the same tone that she had used | Miss Fasson asked Harry. 
before, “‘but I don’t believe she ever did anything | Harry shrunk from a meeting with Leila. He 
of the kind.” looked imploringly at Major Bassett, who under- 
“Miss Smith!’’ exclaimed the astonished | stood, and, consulting his watch, remarked that 
teacher. | it was getting late, and that Armstrong would 
“The most that madame ever did, that I could | call again. 
see, was to tell stories of how the girls in French | While Miss Henderson and Miss Fasson were 


boarding-schools misbehaved, until she got Leila | still in the parlor, Miss Travis entered, accom- 


worked up to the point of thinking it was smart | panied by Mme. D’Armini, who had just returned. 
to go and do the same things.” Miss Fasson’s face expressed sudden, though par- 
‘Miss Smith!” Miss Henderson cried again. | tial, recognition. Madame turned slightly pale. 
«I know madame pretended to overlook Leila’s “TI have met you before, I think,’’ said Miss 
capers, but I noticed she kept a careful account | Fasson, looking intently at the strange eyes. 
of every one. 1 believe she hated the child from | ‘I beg pardon,” said Mme. D’Armini. ‘I fear 
the very bottom of her heart, and meant that she I have not that pleasure.”’ 
should be sent away in disgrace.” 
**Miss Smith!"’ 
Miss Henderson gasped the name, and fell back 
in her chair quite speechless. 
“You are making a serious charge, Miss| Madame, now decidedly pale, begged pardon 
Smith,”’ the new principal said, gravely. ‘‘What| again. She said it was possible; she could not 
foundation have you for it? What reason could | remember. 


there be for such a feeling ?”’ | 

Cleo’s unusual eloquence seemed to desert her. ‘shas been an eye-witness of much of Leila 
She seemed abashed by the quiet tones. | Montrose’s misconduct, and has made every effort 

‘‘Miss Montrose took madame’s place in this | to reclaim her. Miss Fasson had better hear the 
room,” she said, hesitatingly, ‘‘and madame was | account from her.” 
unwilling to go. And—and,” Cleo brightened, This Miss Fasson did, making no comment, 
with a sudden recollection, ‘Leila always 
declared that madame was a woman she 
saw claiming money, or something, that 
wasn’t her own.” 

They were interrupted by the announce- 
ment that Major Bassett and Cadet Arm- 
strong wished to see Miss Henderson. 

When the door closed behind Miss Fas- 
son, Cleo rose with a yawn and the remark, 

‘Rachel Crary, you and I have got to 
turn over a new leaf.” 

“I’ve turned over a good many,” snapped 
Rachel, rocking violently. ‘“You never take 
the trouble.”’ 

“Quite true,”’ said Cleo, slowly wielding 
the hair-brush, ‘‘but, strange to say, I feel 
very much like taking the trouble. She 
isn’t one bit like Miss Henderson, or Miss 
Travis, or Mme. D’Armini. And yet,” 
propping her chin on her palms, and gaz- 
ing reflectively into the mirror, *‘I fear she r 
won’t approve of surreptitious pickles, and ; 
that she regards French novels in the same 
‘bony’ light. Wherefore —”’ 

‘Well ?”’ said Rachel, impatiently. 

‘*Wherefore,”” said Cleo, resuming her 
brush, ‘‘we must turn over a new leaf.” 

Let me say here that they did. 

On their way to the parlor, Miss Fasson 
asked Miss Henderson how long Mme. 
D’Armini had been connected with the 
school. Miss Henderson reluctantly ad- 
mitted that she had secured madame’s services | except to say once as if she were almost amused, 
rather hastily, through an agency, and had not | ‘‘You watched the young lady very closely.” 
written to the nearest family whom she gave as | Madame, a trifle disconcerted, answered that 
reference. | there had been need. The quietness with which 

“They were the Vennors of Keyport,’’ said | Miss Fasson received their disclosures vexed Miss 
Miss Henderson, ‘‘and they were in Europe at the | Travis. She said, with severity : 
time. Madame has proved herself a valuable| ‘The fact-of young Armstrong’s relationship 
assistant in every way. Pray do not allow your- | of course makes her correspondence with him less 
self to be prejudiced by Miss Smith’s astonishing | blameworthy, except as to the manner of it. But 
declarations. She is one of our most discouraging | it does not lessen the guilt of her behavior in 
pupils.” | other ways. The feeling against her in the school 

I know the Vennors of Keyport,’’ Miss Fasson is very strong. I fear any mistaken leniency will 
said. ‘They have recently returned.” |result in the departure of some of our best 

Major Bassett and Harry bowed to the new | pupils.” 
principal and Harry explained his relationship to “Can you explain this coincidence, Mme. 
Leila and his connection with the present trouble. | D’Armini?’’ asked Miss Fasson, abruptly placing 
As he did so, how absurd and childish the quarrel | the note and copy before her, and pointing to the 
with his cousin seemed! I cannot say that he | peculiar stamp. 
had forgiven Leila. The fact that she was the; Even Miss Travis noticed the ghastliness of 
cause of his appearing in this unfavorable light | the Frenchwoman’s face. She murmured, ‘The 
to himself and others added to his resentment, | demoiselles sometimes borrow the paper—prob- 
but he had the manliness to shield and excuse her | ably Miss Montrose —” 
as far as possible. *T will see Miss Montrose now, alone,”’ said 

“It is certainly a very peculiar story,” said | Miss Fasson, rising and refolding the slips. 

Miss Henderson. She was almost fretful; her | Food had been brought to Leila three times 
easy good-nature had been much disturbed. |that day. She turned from it with loathing. 

“A true one, evidently,’ Miss Fasson said.| Would she ever be hungry again, or sleepy, or 
Then she asked if the notes written by Leila were able to do anything but stare with burning eyes 
still in her cousin's possession. | at walls and ceiling, or bury her face in the pil- 

Harry produced them. ‘This is the one she | lows and wish that she could hide it out of sight 
gave Andrews for me. I did not know of it until 





Keyport, Miss Henderson tells me. 
was at Keyport that I met you. 
faces.” 


I think it 
I rarely forget 








BEN WAS REACHING 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 


“You were with my friends the Vennors, of | 









true; and because of them and that wretched 
meeting, how quickly he would believe the rest! 


The key turned in the lock. Some one entered | 


| quietly. Not madame, not Miss Travis’s stern 


|face nor Miss Henderson’s shocked and anxious | 


|one; yet surely she knew this gracious presence 
and these clear, beautiful eyes ? 
|heart in her own eyes, Leila gazed, and then 
| Sprang up with a thrilling cry. 
| The lady in the museum—the beautiful lady 
|in the museum! Oh, I have dreamed of you— 
| dreamed of you!”’ 
Then the bitter recollection of wrong-doing, of 
| the shameful accusation, rolled back like a tide. 
|She was down on the floor, hiding her face in 
trembling wretchedness. 

‘Don’t look at me—don’t look at me! 
go away somewhere, out of your sight!” 

Mrs. FRANK LEE. 
(To be continued.) 


Let me 


—__~<o+—___—_ 


THE HEART THAT IS TRUE. 


O, Menie! the heart that is true 

Has something more costly than gear ; 
Ilk e’en it has naething to rue, 

Ilk morn it has naething to fear. 


—Scotch Song. 
———_+or—__—_ 


For the Companion. 


THE RAFT RIVALS. 





“Mme. D’Armini,’’ Miss Travis interrupted, | 


The last log of Theriault’s “drive,” not counting 
a few sticks hopelessly ‘“‘hung up” on far-off Squatook 
| Shoals, had been captured in the amber eddies of the 

Lower Basin, and had been safely pinned into the 
| great raft which was just about to start on its leisurely 
| voyage down the river to the shrieking saws of Fred- 
ericton. 

“This ’ere’s as purty a site 
fur pinnin’ up a raft as ever I 
sot eyes on!”” remarked Ben 
Smithers, thrusting his hand 
into his gray-blue homespun 
breeches for his fig of ‘‘black- 
jack.” 

Ben was sitting on a rock 

near the water’s edge. No 
one made answer to his 


OUT HIS PIKE-POLE. 


remark, which was perhaps regarded as too obvious 
to call for comment. Presently a large black dog, as 
if unwilling that any grain of wisdom should drop 
from his master’s lips unheeded, thrust his head into 
Ben's lap, and uttered a short bark. 

For perhaps half an hour Ben Smithers and his 
fellows sat on the shore or lounged about the raft, 
smoking and whittling, and not one complained of 
the delay. The rafts which Theriault had already 
despatched down the river, each requiring two or 
three hands to navigate it through the rapids, had 
thinned the numbers of the drive down to not more 
than ten men, all of whom were bound for Freder- 
icton on this very raft. 

Presently one of the hands took the pipe from his 
mouth, tapped it gently on a log to remove the ashes, 
and remarked, “Here they be!” 

A wagon was descending the precipitous road 
| which led from the unseen village to the beach. An 
apprehensive-looking horse between the shafts hung 
back warily upon the breeching, and a red-shirted 
lumberman clung doggedly to one of the wheels. At 
| the anxious horse’s head trudged a boy, and behind 
| or beside the wagon, as pleased her fancy, there 
| danced a five-year-old child, her long yellow hair and 
| bright pink frock muking her look like some strange 
kind of butterfly. 
| As their eyes fell on the little creature a grin of 
rough tenderness flashed out on the faces of the 
gang. Little Mame Theriault, who came with this 





| wagon-load of supplies for the gang, and who was to | 


accompany the raft down the river, at once became 
| the pet of the drive. Her father, a young widower, 
| took her wherever it was possible, and her baby hands 


With her very | 


to-day. This,’’—he hesitated over the second— 
“I didn’t take any notice of. 
it,”’ he said, looking frankly into the clear eyes 
before him, ‘‘I should have come directly to the 


If I had noticed | 


forever? Would she ever forget their cruel words, | were dispensers of gentleness throughout the rough- | 
| their scornful faces ? | est gangs. 


She knew now with wretched certainty in what! Only Jake, the dog, refused his tribute of homage. | 
light teachers and school-mates regarded her. | Jake’s heart was sore within him, for he was jealous 


| 
| 


| She was, in their eyes, not alone disobedient and | f little Mame. 
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but as it was—never! 

| The whole party had got aboard, and the raft was 
| shoved off into the current. In the middle of the 
structure stood a rough, temporary shanty of hem- 
lock slabs, with an elbow of rusted stovepipe pro- 
jecting through the roof. Within this shelter the 
cook presided, and two or three bunks gave accom- 
modation for part of the gang. The others—includ- 
ing, of course, Mame and her father—looked to more 
luxurious sleeping quarters in the settlements along 
shore. 

Mame was enchanted with her surroundings—with 
the shores slipping smoothly past, with the ripples 
washing up between the logs, with the dashes of 
spray over the windward edges of the raft, with the 
steersmen tugging on the great sweeps, and last, but 
by no means least, with the wide sheets of glossy 
gingerbread which the cook in his little house was 
| producing for her particular gratification. 

She had never before experienced the delight of a 
raft voyage. She skipped from side to side on her 
swift but unsteady little feet, and all hands were kept 
anxiously alert to prevent her from falling into the 
water. 

Several times she made playful advances to the big 
dog, throwing herself down on the logs beside him, 
and -scattering her yellow curls over his black and 
crinkly coat; but Jake, after a reluctant wagging of 
his tail, as if to indicate that his action was based on 
principle, and not on any ill-will toward herself, in- 
variably got up and made a reserved withdrawal to 
some remoter corner of the raft. Theriault noticed 
this, as he had done on previous occasions, and it 
seemed to vex him. 

“I don’t see what Jake’s got agin the child, that he 
won’t let her play with him,” he remarked, half- 
crossly. 
| “Oh, I guess it’s ’cause he aint no ways used ter 
| children, an’ he’s kinder afeard o’ breakin’ her,” Ben 
| Smithers responded, laughingly. 
| Jake had caught the irritation in the boss’s tone, 
|} and had vaguely comprehended it. Upon the boss 
| his resentment was tending to concentrate itself. He 

could harbor no real ill-feeling toward the child, but 
on Luke Theriault he seemed to lay the whole blame 
for his dethronement. 

Toward noon the breeze died down, and the heat 
| grew fierce. The yellow-pink gum began to soften 
| and trickle on the sunny sides of the logs, and great 
| fragrant beads of balsam to ooze out fromevery axe- 
| wound. The gang clustered, as far as possible, under 
| the insufficient shade of the cook-house, in loosely 
' sprawling attitudes—hats off and shirt-bosoms thrown 

wide open. Jake got down on the lowermost 
tier of logs, and lay panting in a couple of 
inches of water, surrounded by floating bits of 
bark and iridescent patches of balsam scum. 

As for Mame, her pink frock by this time 
was pretty well bedraggled, and frock and 
hands alike smeared and blackened with bal- 
sam. Her sturdy little copper-toed boots were 
water-soaked. The heat had a suppressing 
effect even upon her, and she spent much of 
the time in Ben’s lap in the shade of the cook- 
house; but now and then she would rouse 
herself to renewed excursions, and torment 
the raftsmen’s weather-beaten breasts with 
fresh alarms. 

The river at this part of its course was full 
of shoals and cross-currents, calling for a 
skilful pilot, and Theriault kept sweltering 
about the open raft rather than trust the 
steering to less responsible hands. 

Just as the cook, with parboiled countenance, 
came to the door of his den to announce the 
dinner, Mame had run to Jake’s retreat, and 
crawled down upon the panting animal’s back. 
This contributed not at all to Jake’s coolness, 

and he felt seriously disturbed by the intrusion. 
Slipping from under as gently as he could, he moved 
away in vexation, and Mame rolled in the shallow 
water. 

She picked herself up, wet and whimpering, and 
Theriault, who happened to be standing close by, 
spoke angrily to the dog, and gave him a sharp kick. 

For Jake this was a new and startling experience. 
He could hardly resist the temptation to spring upon 
his insulter and pin him to the raft. Too wise for 
this, however, he merely stiffened himself to his full 
height with a sudden, deep growl, and rolled a signiti- 
cant side glance upon his assailant. 

The boss was astonished. At the same time he 
was just a little startled, which made him still more 
angry, and he shouted: 

“Don’t you snarl at me, you brute, or I’ll kick you 
| Off o’ the raft!’ 

Ben Smithers interposed. “Don’t kick him agin, 
boss!” he exclaimed. ‘I don’t mean no disrespec’, 
but Jake aint never had no kicks an’ cuffs, an’ I’d 
ruther he didn’t have none, ’less he desarves ’em. 
He don’t know now what you kicked him fur, an’ 
he’s only protestin’. He wouldn’t hurt a hair o’ yer 
head, an’ ez fur Mame, howsomever he may keep 
outen her way in this ’ere heat, I’d jest like ter see 
anythin’ try ter tech her onkind when Jake war 
*round. You’d see then who was Mame’s friend!’’ 

During Ben’s expostulation Theriault had cooled 
down. He laughed a little awkwardly, and acknowl- 
edged that he “hadn’t no call, under the circum- 
stances, to kick the dog;’’ but at the same time it 
was with no glance of affection that he eyed Jake 
during dinner. 

When the meal was over he cautioned Mame so 
severely that the child began to look upon the dog as 
a bloodthirsty monster, and thereafter Jake was per- 
secuted no more with her attentions. 

The poor dog was none the happier on this account. 


| 





| 











Seminary and asked for my cousin.” 

Miss Fasson smiled—a smile so rare and sweet 
that Harry felt that he could join the girls in 
“going crazy over her.”’ 

“This one,’’ he said, showing the last, ‘‘from 
the start, I didn’t believe she wrote. I thought 
one of the boys had written it for a joke. She 
would know me better than to do it in earnest, 
and we were both too angry for fun. Besides, 
the paper is so peculiar—not like the others at 
all.” 

Miss Fasson read the first scrawl, and saying, 
in a tone of tenderest pity, ‘Poor child!’ gave it 


| disorderly, but bold, forward, unwomanly. 

Miss ‘Travis had said to her, ‘‘You have dis- 
graced yourself and every one belonging to you; 
the whole school must share in the reproach.” 
‘The words had burned into her heart. Surely, if 
they knew the truth, they would not think her 


she never would tell them. Had not Harry said, 
“If you get yourself into such a disgraceful scrape 
again, don’t dare ask me to help you out?” 

If she had done nothing wrong—if what they 
urged against her were all as false as this last 
charge—perhaps she might appeal to him; but the 





Jake was a dog among ten thousand. He possessed 


Unheeded by his master, who through most of the 


quite so unworthy, but she could never tell them— 


countless accomplishments, and was ever athirst to | afternoon kept nursing the wearied child in his lap, 
| learn more. His intelligence was such that “cute as | the poor animal lay grieving on a far-off corner of the 
| Jake” had become a current phrase of compliment | raft. 

| with Ben Smithers and his comrades. Wholly de-| Late in the afternoon the raft entered the succession 
| voted to his master, he was at the same time hail- | of rapids lying below the mouth of the Munquank. 
| fellow-well-met with all hands. There are few shoals here, but the steering is difficult 
| Until Mame’s appearance on the scene, Jake had | by reason of turbulent water and cross currents. 
| reigned without a rival. Now it was quite different. | About this time, than which none could be more 
| The hands, though as respectful as ever, seemed | inopportune, little Mame woke to new life, and 
strangely forgetful of his presence at times, and with | resumed her perilous flittings about the raft. The 
| Ben, when Mame was by, his place had become sec- | men who were not needed at the sweeps were kept 

ondary, and all his eager affection seemed to go as a busy in pursuit of her. The swift motion, the trem- 

matter of course. Jake was sure that Ben still loved | blings of the raft, the tumult of the currents, these 


him whenever he heeded him. Ordinarily, Jake all enchanted and exhilarated the child. Like a 
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golden-crowned fairy, she balanced tiptoe upon the | accepted the apology. Jake was expected to under- | down the leader, while Charley emptied his Winches- | 


upper logs, clapping her stained little hands, her hair 
blown all about her face. 

Suddenly, forsaking Ben’s company, she started 
toward her father where he stood at the stern of the 
raft, directing the steersmen. The father reached 
out his hands to her, laughing. She was within three 
or four feet of him, but she chose to tantalize him a 
little. She darted to one side, pausing on the very 
edge of the raft. 

At this moment the timbers lurched under a heavy 
swell. Mame lost her balance, and with a shrill cry 
of terror she fell into the pitching current. 

A mingled groan and prayer went up all over the 
raft, and Theriault and one of the hands, a big woods- 
man named Vandine, plunged in to the rescue. Ben 
Smithers was not a swimmer, and he could only stand 
and wring his hands. 

Theriault and the other who had sprung in were 
both strong swimmers; but a narrow surface current 
had seized Mame’s small form and whirled it far 
away from the raft, while the heavy bodies of the 
men, grasped by the under-current, were forced in a 
different direction. 

Theriault’s face grew ghastly and drawn as he saw 
the distance between himself and his child slowly 
widening. His desperate efforts could not carry him 
away from the raft, and he marked that Vandine was 
no more successful than he. A choking spasm tight- 
ened about his throat, and he gave a keen, sobbing 
cry of anguish as he saw the little pink-frocked form 
go under for the first time. 

Then a great black body shot into the air above his 
head, and landed with a splash far beyond him. 
“Jake!”? he thought, instantly; and a thankful sigh 
went up from his heart. Now he began to care, once 
more, about keeping his own head above water. 

Jake was late in noticing the catastrophe. He had 
been deep in a sullen and heavy sleep. 
cries awoke him he yawned, and then mounted a log 
to take a survey of the situation. Ina second or two 
he caught sight of the pink frock tossing in the 
waves, and of the little hands flung up in appeal. 

His instantaneous and tremendous rush carried him 
far out from the raft, and then his pure Newfound- 
land blood made him master of the situation. 

Little he cared for the tumult and the white-capped 
waves! His sinewy shoulders and broad-webbed feet 
drove him straight through cross-current and eddy to 
where the child had sunk. When she came up he 
was within five feet of her, and with a quick plunge 
he caught her by the shoulder. 

And now Jake’s difficulties began. In quieter 
waters he would have found no trouble, but here he 
was unable to choose his hold. The men saw him let 
go of the child’s shoulder, snatch a mouthful of the 
frock, and start for the raft. 

In this position Mame’s head passed under water, 
and all hands were in a panic lest she should drown 
before Jake could get her in. But the dog dropped 
his burden yet again, seized the little one by the upper 
part of the arm, and in this position was able to hold 
her head clear. 

But it was a trying position. To maintain it Jake 
had to swim high, and to set his teeth with pitiless 
firmness into the child’s tender arm. The wave- 
crests slapped ceaselessly in his face, half-choking 
him, and strangling Mame’s cries every instant. 

Theriault and Vandine were by this time so ex- 
hausted as to be quite powerless, and were with diffi- 
culty pulled back upon the raft. There stood all hands 
straining their gaze upon the gallant dog’s progress. 
Ben Smithers waited with a pike-pole, on the very 
edge of the timbers, ready to hook the steel into 
Mame’s frock and lift her abourd the moment Jake 
got within reach. 

Slowly battling with the waves, Jake and his 
precious burden drew near the raft. Already Ben 
Smithers was reaching out his pike-pole. Suddenly 
there was a crash, and the raft stopped short, quiver- 
ing, while the waves poured over its upper edge. The 
timbers of the further inshore corner had run aground 
and wedged fast. 

There was a moment of bewildering suspense, 
while Jake and his charge were swept swiftly past 
the hands stretched out to save them. Then the raft 
broke into two parts, and the larger outside portion 
swung out across the main current and drove straight 
down upon the swimmer. 

With a cry the raftsmen threw themselves flat on | 
the logs, grasped at the dog, and succeeded in snatch- 
ing the now silent child to a place of safety. 

Jake had just got his fore-paws over the logs when 
the mass drove down upon his body. His head went 
back under the water, and Ben, who had a firm grip 
in the long hair of his pet’s fore-shoulders, was him- 
self well-nigh dragged overboard. Two of his com- 
rades, throwing themselves on the logs beside him, 
plunged down their arms into the boiling foam and 
got hold of the helpless dog, and, almost lifeless, Jake 
was laid upon the raft. 

Feebly wagging his tail, the noble fellow lay with 
his head in Ben Smithers’s lap, while the strength 
returned to his sinews and the breath found its way 
again to the depths of his laboring lungs. As the 
gang gathered about, and a babel arose of praise and 
sympathy, Jake seemed to appreciate the tribute. 

When the boss had seen his child put safely and 
warmly to bed in the cook’s bunk, he rushed forward 
and threw himself down beside Ben Smithers. He 
embraced Jake’s dripping body, burying his face in 
the wet black ringlets, and speaking words of grati- 
tude as fast as he could utter them. 

All this, though passionately sincere and to Ben 


ee 





| by it. 





stand the proceeding as the gang did, and to abide ter after the retreating pair without success. We 
No atom of surprise was felt, therefore, were anxious to prepare the dead deer for transpor- 
when, after the lapse of a day, it became plain that tation to the camp as quickly as possible, in order 
Jake and the boss were on the best of terms, with that we might not be caught by the darkness, and 
Mame in her proper place of idolized and caressed both threw down our rifles. We were about half 
subordination. CHARLES G. D. RoBERTs. | done preparing the game, when I heard a rustling 
| and crashing behind me, and, turning my head, I saw 


Pane ee ee some animal in mid-air springing right for me. 
“The natural instinct of self-preservation led me 
PERSEVERE. 


to throw myself on the ground as quickly as possi- 
ble, and as I did so I felt the wind of the brute’s 
passing body literally raise my hair. It had missed 
me, but it struck Charley, who was just by my side, 
broadside on, rolled him over for several paces, and 
dazed him so that he did not know where he was or 
what had struck him. 

“Tt was a panther and as hungry and wicked as a 
panther can be. He had evidently been tracking 


Plough thy furrow in life’s field, 
Tho’ the heavens may smile or frown; 
Falter not, look back, nor yield, 
Till the sun goes down. 
—Selected. 


For the Companion. 
A FIGHT WITH A PANTHER. 


‘Europeans, and especially Englishmen who have 
done India and Africa in search of big game, are 
inclined to laugh at our panthers. They appear to standing over him, and I could see the blood staining 
think that because the buffalo is extinct, and the | my companion’s brown hunting-shirt a darker hue 
grizzly has become a rarity, we have nothing left in where the panther’s paw rested. 
this country to afford them exciting, dangerous hunt-| “I leaped to my feet, seized Charley’s rifle by the 
ing. | barrels, and, swinging the stock around, aimed a 

“Now all I can say is that if they want rough-and- | heavy blow at the animal’s head. He saw it coming, 
tumble encounters, I can recommend the Californian | and met the attack with a quick turn and a snarl. 


himself forestalled, had worked himself up into a 
state of frenzy and attacked us. 





panther to them with strong testimonials, and they | The barrels broke from the stock with the force of | 


will not have to go far to look for him, either.” 


these deer on his own account, and when he found | 


“Well,.there lay Charley on his face, with the brute | 


| the blow, which struck on the animal’s shoulder, | 


The man who made this remark was Mr. John | 
Murray, of San Francisco, a hunting enthusiast. As | 
| he lay back in his chair, holding a cigar with his left | 
| hand, he gave visible proof that he had had a rough | 

encounter of some sort. | 
| His right arm had been broken and badly lacerated, 





When the- 


knocking him sidewise upon his back. 

“Quicker than a flash he rose and came straight at 
me, open-mouthed; but fortunately he gripped my 
loose buckskin hunting-shirt in his teeth, instead of 
my shoulder as he intended, At the same time one of 
his hind paws struck my thigh, and only the stout 
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and, packed away in splints, was hanging in a sling. 
His left hand was covered with strips of plaster, and 
the side of his face and so much of his neck as was 
visible showed the same signs of the surgeon’s handi- 
work. 

Mr. Murray had been away with a friend, Halstead 
by name, on a long hunt after deer in Mendocino 
County, California, and had returned in a shocking 
state of laceration. As soon as his doctor permitted 
him to receive company he invited half a dozen of 
his friends to dine with him, and talk over the trip. 

Hanging around the walls were many trophies of 
the chase. Thrown over a lounge was an enormous 
panther skin, which measured no less than six feet 
and three inches from the point of the nose to the tip 
of the tail. This was the skin of the animal which 
had occasioned Murray’s remark, and as he spoke he 
turned and gazed at it with an affectionate expression 
that contrasted strongly with the sight of the in- 
juries he had received from the animal’s claws and 
teeth. 

“We did not begin hunting in earnest,” Murray 
began, when he was urged to tell his story, “until we 
got well into the district, and had left even the log 





highly satisfactory and appropriate, was to Jake a 
plain annoyance. He knew nothing of the delights 
of reconcilement, or of the beauty of an effective situa- 
tion, and he failed to respond. He simply didn’t like 
Theriault. He endured the endearments for a little, 
gazing straight into Ben’s face with a piteous appeal. 
rhen he staggered to his feet, dragged himself around 


to the other side of his master and thrust his big | 


wet head under the shield of Ben’s ample arm. 
Theriault laughed good-naturedly and rose to his 
feet. “Poor Jake!” he murmured, “I aint goin’ to 
persecute him with no more thanks, seein’ he don’t 
ereatly enjoy it. But I can tell you, Ben Smithers, 


what a mistake I made this morning, an’ how it sticks | 


in my crop now to think on it!” 

Here the boss thrust out his hand, and Ben Smith- 
ers grasped it cordially. It was a general under- 
standing that the boss thus apologized to Jake for 
his behavior in the morning, and that thus Jake duly 


cabins and dugouts some distance behind us. Charley 
Halstead and I had with us my man Tom, our three 
horses and a pack mule laden with the tent, bedding, 
cooking utensils, ammunition and the necessary 
provisions. 
| “We killed a few deer, a coyote and some jack- 
| rabbits on our march, just to carry us along, and at 
|last we reached our destination, and pitched our 
camp in the loveliest spot you can imagine. There 
| was plenty of shade, good water, and a prospect of 
game in profusion. We had excellent sport, indeed, 
and, but for my accident, we should have been there 
| still. 

“Charley and I had been out on a trail one day, 
and, meeting with our first poor success, were return- 








BRUTE’S. BODY PASSING BY. 


buckskin prevented him from rending the flesh from 
the hip to the knee. 

“The force of his spring knocked me down upon 
my right side. There he pinned me. I could not get 
at my knife, and poor Charley was only just recover- 
ing his wits, and for a few minutes or seconds—time 


going on. 


ther, and tried to thrust my finger and thumb into his 
eyes. I succeeded but partially; and as the beast 


roll over and try to draw my knife. But the brute 


aman. 

“It must have been an exciting scene. Charley 
said that at first I was at the top, then the panther; 
and all the time he was dancing around, looking for 
an opening to shoot, and in his excitement trying to 
fit his Winchester cartridges into my rifle. 

“T yelled with agony, and my antagonist howled 
and struggled. My clothes lasted about a minute, 
then skin and flesh began to suffer. Charley threw 
the rifle down, drew his sheath knife, and threw him- 
self upon the beast, stabbing him wherever he got a 


through my second finger. 

“All this infuriated the panther a thousand-fold, 
and, turning short round from me, he threw Charley 
on his back and commenced to worry him. This gave 
me a chance to draw my knife, but I could only use it 
in my left hand. My right arm was swinging about 
like a pendulum, and rapidly turning me sick with 
pain. 

“T attacked the panther just the same, and as I 
gave him a thrust that sent the knife through his 
shoulder, and then slipped off the bone, cutting its 





ing home about an hour before sunset. We had to | 
pass through a pretty thick belt of bush to reach the 
camp, and just as we struck a moderately thin patch 
in the middle of it, three fine deer sprang up almost 


way out, we all three rolled down a pretty deep hole 
or slide, where a great tree had been uprooted years 
before. 


| “As we reached the bottom, the yelling of the brute 


increased. As his grip relaxed for an instant, 


goes slowly in a fix like that—did not know what was | 


“T slipped my left arm around the head of the pan- | 
seized my arm in his mouth, it gave me a chance to | 


pulled at me so that in sheer desperation I grasped | 
his windpipe and closed with him as one might with | 


chance, and once, poor fellow, putting the knife point | 
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himself, sprang back again and plunged his knife 
into the panther’s heart. Then Charley literally fell 
on top of us both, and, rolling off with his head and 
shoulders under the animal’s hind-quarters, struck 
me a severe blow on the temple with one of his heels. 

‘*How long we lay there I do not know, but it was 
dark when I recovered consciousness. My first recol- 
lection was hearing Tom’s voice calling my name. I 
called back to him, but my voice sounded harsh and 
strange in my ears. Tom heard it, and speedily came 
down the hole with a lantern to see what was the 
matter. 


“As soon as my eyes became accustomed to the 
light, I saw Charley, covered with blood, lying insen- 
sible under the panther. The animal was stone-dead, 
his last living effort having been to seize Charley’s 
foot with his teeth. Fortunately he got the heel 
crosswise among his teeth, which were stuck fast in 
the solid leather of the heel. 

“We pulled the carcass from off Charley, and, after 
getting him back to consciousness, found that most 
of his wounds were superficial, except the first deep 
stroke of the claw on the shoulder, and a contusion 
| on the side of the head received when we all rolled 
down the slide. 

“On examining the panther, we found that a sharp 
root projecting from the bank had impaled the brute 
through the loins, and that he was actually skewered 
where he was lying—a pretty fortunate thing for us, 
as we were both disabled, and but for that sharp root 
| he must have finished us both. 

“T was nearly torn to pieces, and had my right arm 
broken in two places. It turned out that Tom heard 
| the shots, and, as we did not make our appearance, 
had rightly inferred, from the fusillade Charley made 
emptying his Winchester, that something had hap- 
| pened to us. He luckily remembered noticing the 
| hole some days before, and made his way to it as 

soon as he saw the dead deer and the broken rifle. 

But for that he would not have found us until morn- 

ing. 

“Charley and he rigged up a litter for me between 
the two horses as soon as I was strong enough to 
travel, and we got back all right, though it took a 
long time to cover the distance. 

“If you think that panther’s skin does not show 
much sign of punishment, just turn it over, and 
count the knife-thrusts. Fifteen! Yes, and several 
stabs in the head that cannot be counted in. Big 
game may be all very well, but a panther is quite 
exciting enough for me.” WILFr. P. Ponp. 
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For the Companion. 


BICYCLING ACCIDENTS IN EUROPE. 


The roads in Europe are so invariably good that, 
during a recent bicycle trip of twenty-six hundred 
miles, lasting five months, I met with no serious 
mishap. Yet there were several events that gave 
variety and no little excitement to a trip which other- 
wise might have become monotonous from the very 
lack of danger and difficult riding. 

The slight effort required of a long-distance wheel- 
man to keep his equilibrium on such roads becomes 
almost second nature, and a tumble or some other 
little mishap breaks in upon his life quite pleasantly, 
or otherwise. Usually otherwise; but the first tum- 
ble I took not only pleased a large number of specta 
tors, but has since caused me to smile because of the 
ludicrous appearance I must have presented to the 
assembled inhabitants of Kirkwhelpington, in the 
north of England. 

The morning was rainy, but as I was fitted out with 
a rubber suit, the unpleasant weather, which contin- 
ued for two weeks, caused no serious delay. The 
suit consisted of a long gossamer coat, bright yellow 
oil-cloth knee-protectors,—pieces of oil-cloth I had ~ 
intended to use to keep the saddle dry,—rubber leg- 
gings and large rubber overshoes. 

The overshoes were of such enormous size that 
when a farmer, whom I passed on the road that day, 
asked if I was ‘performing some big feat,’’ it was by 
no means clear to which his remarks referred, the 
bicycle trip or my lower extremities. The knapsack, 
too, under the gossamer, made me appear more 
hunch-backed than was the detestable Richard III.; 
and to make the outfit complete, I wore a gossamer 

| hood that came down upon my shoulders, Eskimo 
fashion, with only an opening in front for my eyes 
| and nose. 

| Thus accoutred, I started from the hotel, threw my 
| encumbered legs over the handle bars, and proceeded 
to coast down the hill out of town. The wind and 
the speed which I soon attained caused the long coat 
to fly out behind as straight as my assorted-colored 
legs reached out in front; but, much as the exhibition 
of a gossamer goblin astride a wheel pleased the 
| crowd of spectators at the hotel at the top of the 
hill, I soon found my exit from Kirkwhelpington 
anything but funny, and altogether too rapid for 
safety. 

The brake would not hold against the clayey mud, 
| and dismount I must or lose control of the machine 
|} entirely. In coasting there is but one way to dis- 
mount. It is not always a graceful way, but it serves 
when you must stop. So I leaned forward, put the 
brake on hard and made the machine tip up behind. 
| Of course I went off in front and struck upon my feet 

all right, with the handles grasped firmly behind my 
| back; but no sooner had my rubber overshoes come 
| in contact with the clayey road-bed than they flew 
| out from under me with lightning speed, and I sat 
| down in the mud with a loud “Ha!” and a thud. 

The sudden termination of my downward career 
caused the gossamer hood to slip down over my eyes; 

| but, with a wheelman’s instinct to save his machine, 
| I still held the handles firmly behind me, as if pin- 
| ioned, and, losing my balance, rolled blindly over into 
the muddy ditch, face down, in a luxurious growth 
of nettles, and the little wheel of the machine, as if 
wild with joy, whirling high above me. 

It is stating the fact mildly to say that when I 
regained my feet I was more muddy, more hunch- 
backed and decidedly more nettled than I had ever 
been before, and quite too much so to give a repeti- 
tion of the performance in answer to the hearty 
applause of my spectators. 
| Another little incident occurred, I remember, ihat 

easily might have resulted more seriously. 

About four hundred and fifty miles south of Paris I 


| 





under our feet. I tired both barrels, and brought | Charley rolled out of his embrace, and, steadying | had ridden eighty-eight miles in one day. Such a 








| 
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roads, would be simply impossible; but in South- 
ern France, where the government highways are 
not only macadamized but are covered with a 
coating of cement that dries as hard and smooth 
as asphalt, a ride of seventy-five or eighty miles 


is an ordinary pleasant day’s journey, and ashort | 






ride, straight away, over the average American | and stopped hi 
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m so suddenly that the rear mule that of Ceres, the sleep-giving poppy; and | together the nations of the New World in a fed- 


began to back the long cart around directly across | Minerva the violet; while Bacchus had the vine, | eration hardly less strong than it would be if a 


the road. I was going so rapidly that I could 
have passed by turning down into the ditch, but I 
saw, in the moonlight, a long pole projecting be- 
yond the back of the wagon. 





| 


more room than there 
was in the road, and, 
still coasting, I ran 
obliquely up the bank 
on the side of the road 
and: along the ridge, 
expecting every instant | 
that the pole would 
reach the crossing-point 
first, hook into the 
machine, and lift me 
down the side of the 
mountain several hun- 
dred feet. I escaped by 
the fraction of an inch, 










Mars the ash, Mercury the palm, and Apollo the | complete political union were established. Of 
laurel. course it is not probable that they will all be car- 
The ruder nations of the North in like manner | ried out soon, and perhaps some of them are not 


|chose flowers as decorations for their deities. | likely ever to be realized. But it is an inspiring 
To get around the end of that pole required | Those days of the week which were named from 


thought that the delegates of all the countries of 
the deities were assigned each its symbolic plant; | the Western Hemisphere are disposed to cultivate 
the sunflower for Sunday, the daisy for Monday, | the most intimate relations with each other. 
the violet for Tuesday, and so on. | The fact that at the moment when the confer- 
The Christian church has not been behind its | ence closed the countries represented were on 
pagan predecessors following in this picturesque | terms not merely of peace and friendship with 
custom. The saints’ days, and other church holi- each other, but of active and cordial good-will, is 
days, have their symbolic flowers. On Palm | the best evidence that the meeting was completely 
Sunday, palms are still carried by the members of | successful. 
the elder church. The holly is the Christmas aa 
— and the amaranth that of All Saints’ | ALL NEw. 
= heraldry floral emblems are very often to be | A shrewd German observer who visited this country 
found emblazoned. on the coats-of-arms of princes | —— pas teal “nage oe Pt = The 
and nobles. As the fleur-de-lis was that of French | Se eee 


| foreigner is that they all have just built their homes. 
royalty, so is the rose the floral emblem on the | Magnificent houses they are, to be sure, abounding 
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but when I saw the pole 
approaching me, I in- 
stantly decided that 
mule-teams are not such 
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BICYCLING ACCIDENTS. 


English escutcheon. On that of Scotland is to be | 
found the hardy thistle, suggestive of the rugged | 
Scottish land; while the Irish proudly display the | 
green shamrock as their national badge. As yet, | 
however, no flower has been adopted as the 
American emblem, though the subject of one has 
been much discussed. 


—_—_—___—4@——__——— 


For the Companion. 
TOLERANCE. 
Men love old things. Their hearts are ivy bound 
By all the tendrils of the clinging past ; 


The broken castles of their youth are n 
With the rank growth that ever holds them fast. 


Mrs. M. P. A. CROZIER. 


+e 
THE ALL-AMERICA CONFERENCE. 


The great conference between the delegates of 
all the independent countries of both the Ameri- | 
can continents came to an end on the 19th of | 
April. The delegates had assembled at the begin- 
ning of October, had spent some weeks in a tour | 
over the northern half of the United States, and | 
since the middle of November had been holding 
sessions pretty constantly at Washington. After | 
the formal meetings had ended, they closed their | 





day’s ride at that. 
seven days of rain and snow, on this, the first 
pleasant morning, I felt just like riding. I had 
been spinning noiselessly along all day over those 
perfect roads when, about three o'clock in the 
afternoon, I stopped, suddenly. 

It happened in this way. A long-haired dog uf 
wretched appearance had been barking at me for 


It was in October, and, after | 


picturesque objects as they are represented. The | Stay in the country by making a trip through the 
trip, as a whole, was filled with many most de- | South. 

lightful experiences. The foregoing include those | The conference was wholly unlike any other 
most nearly approaching consequences of a serious | reat conference that was ever held in many re- 
nature. spects, but most remarkably in this, that it was 
| not only planned, but carried out, as a means of 
| promoting the common interests of all the coun- 
| tries participating in it, and not to help one country 


GeorceE B. THAYER. 
——- - +e» 


A SACRED BURDEN. v 


quite a distance. This had not annoyed me a eesonih edie tata tie eatin 

greatly, for, in a section of country where dogs Look on it, lift it, bear it solemnly, 
: : Stand up, and walk beneath it steadfastly, 

are a great deal plentier than blackberries ever Fail not for sorrow, falter not for sin, 

were, I was so entirely accustomed to having But onward, upward, till the goal ye win. 

three or four barking at me at once that I could ne, | 

have endured this with perfect equanimity. 

In fact, only afew days before a prominent-jawed 
bulldog had made a spring for me as I was riding 
along, but I had become so hardened by the riding On the 19th of April in each year many thou- 
and barking combined that I had supposed my | sands of English people, of all ranks and both 
muscles were too tough to tear. When, however, | sexes, appear in the streets wearing the pretty, 
I stopped a mile farther on to examine the rent in | simple English wild flower, the primrose. The 
my left stocking, I was surprised to find that the | reason of this is that the primrose was the fa- 
dog had secured a portion of the calf of my leg, | vorite flower of the late Lord Beaconsfield, the 
too, as a sort of souvenir. | famous statesman, orator and novelist, and the 

This barking cur who had followed so close to| 19th of April, 1881, was the day on which he | 
the front wheel for a quarter of a mile did not | died. 
dare to bite, but he nevertheless succeeded in| The primrose is therefore worn, as it has been | 
making me bite the dust. After riding over | worn every year now for nine years past, by those 
twenty-three hundred miles through Europe with- | who admire Lord Beaconsfield, and who desire to | 
out a tumble, what half a dozen Alpine passes | pay annual honor to his memory. The gentle 
and the alleged unrideable roads of Belgium had | little flower may thus be said to have become a 
failed to accomplish, this dog, single-handed, or | party badge, for it is only Tories, followers of 
rather single-footed and alone, had brought to | Lord Beaconsfield in politics, who for the most 
pass. He laid me low. part display it in buttonholes and on dresses. 

Just how it happened I shall never know, but; It was this fact which caused the Tory ladies, 
that I ran over him I judged from the reproach- | who, several years ago, banded themselves into a 
ful look he gave me as he ran yelping back into political society for electioneering purposes, to 
the house. As for me, I found myself in the | call their society by the now famous name of the | 
road ten feet ahead of the machine, with the palms | ‘‘Primrose League.” So fanciful a tribute was, | 
of both hands torn and bleeding, one knee stiff, | perhaps, never paid regularly for so long a period | 
and a black-and-blue spot where the watch in my | to the memory of any other dead statesman, and | 
trousers pocket had been driven hard against me shows that Lord Beaconsfield had won a more | 
by the fall on the stone road. The watch, being | secure place in the hearts of large numbers of his | 
a Waterbury, never lost a tick, but continued to | countrymen and countrywomen than the world 
run on as sonorously as ever. at large had suspected. 

Accepting this misadventure as part of a wheel-| But this is by no means the first time that a 
man’s fate, I picked myself up and rode’ twenty- | flower has been adopted as a political badge, or as 
three miles to a small inn, where I had scarcely |a symbol full of suggestive meaning. In the 
begun my supper before the effect of the fall| Wars of the Roses, the reader knows, roses of 
showed itself in a fainting fit. Recovering shortly | different colors were the badges of the contending 
with a ravenous appetite still strong in distress, I | factions, the Lancastrians adopting the red rose, 
returned and did justice to the meal, and the|and the Yorkists the white. The symbol of 
next day rode on as usual. French royalty, when it reigned, was the three- 

On the way from Marseilles to Cannes I hap- | petalled fleur-de-lis. 
pened to reach the summit of a range of moun-| Some countries have their distinctively national 
tains one evening just in time to see one of those flower. All visitors to Japan describe in glowing 
beautiful sunsets which the clearer atmosphere of | terms the ardent affection with which the people 
the Mediterranean region makes so lovely. In| of “the land of politeness and blossoms” cherish | 
coasting around a bend in the road soon after, I | their brilliant chrysanthemum; the Egyptians in | 
saw a mule-team coming up. Everywhere in | like manner honor the delicate heliotrope, the 
France the mule-drivers had seemed to delight in | Assyrians the water-lily and the Hindoos the | 
snapping and cracking their whips about my ears marigold. 
as I passed them; but this driver was so intent | The Greeks and Romans, even, were wont to 
upon his whip-cracking that he did not see me, | assign the varied beauty of their gardens to their 
and I yelled to warn him. | gods and goddesses. For instance, the flower of 

He instantly seized the front mule by the bits, | Juno was the lily; that of Venus, the myrtle; 


——__—_<~@>————— 


PRIMROSE DAY. 








| bank, by means of which the commercial balances 


to gain any kind of ascendancy over the others. 

The delegates had no authority to pass a vote 
that would be binding upon any country. Their 
province was simply to recommend measures, to 
be afterward carried into effect by means of treaties 
and laws. 

They have recommended a very interesting and 
important series of measures. They propose the 
establishment of lines of steamships to connect | 
the countries of North and South America on the | 
Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, and through the | 
Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico. They 
also propose a continuous line of railway to pass 
through Central America and the Isthmus of 
Panama, and down the eastern slope of the Andes | 
far into the Continent of South America. 

Coupled with these grand schemes are others, 


for the establishment of a great international | 
| 


between the countries of the two continents may 
be settled without the employment of exchange | 
on London, according to the present practice ; for | 
the general adoption of the metric system of | 
weights and measures; for reciprocity in the | 
matters of copyright, trademarks and patents; | 
and for the establishment of an extensive bureau | 
of information which will enable a merchant in | 
one country to learn all about the laws and com- | 
mercial customs of any other country. 

Steps were also taken in the direction of a| 
common system of coinage, a general uniformity 
of extradition laws, and treaties of reciprocity 
between the several countries of the two conti- 
nents. But in each of these last-named matters 


| obstacles were met with which prevented the for- 


mal adoption of a definite plan. 
The most important act of all was the solemn 


| adoption of the principle of arbitration instead of 
| war for the settlement of international differences, | 


and the condemnation of wars of conquest. The 
subject is too large to be dismissed with a mere 
mention, which is all we can give it in this place; 
and we shall refer to it again more particularly 
next week. 

Bearing in mind that the conference had power 
only to advise, we may say that it was a highly 
successful meeting. Not only did it confine its 
attention to what was practical, and avoid at- 
tempting to act on points where perfect agreement 
could not be reached, but it was in all respects 
conservative. The members seem to have been 
animated from first to last by the spirit of friend- 
liness and mutual regard, which was consistent 
with the unusual motive for calling them together. 

Some of these propositions are grand in their 
conception, even for this nineteenth century. If 


in art treasures, but—they are brand-new. If you 
ask your host where did he live a year ago, he does 
not show you. Are they, then, all ashamed of the 
homes of their childhood?” 

Of course there is an almost Yankee exaggeration 
in this statement of the case. There are scores and 
hundreds of charming o/d homes; but there is also 
some truth in the somewhat bitter sneer. American 
men, women and families are pushing on, progress- 
ing in wealth, culture and social position. They are 
resolved to occupy a higher place in the world’s eye, 
and to command more applause for the to-morrows 
of their lives than they had for the to-days. 

But what to do with the yesterdays? 

All boys know that the crab which swims along 
our seacoasts and inlets grows rapidly, but that its 
shell cannot expand. Periodically, therefore, the 
crab breaks out of the narrow shell, buries its cast- 
off clothing in the mud, and presents itself a new, 
larger and more important creature to the view of its 
companions. 

The man or the family who is pushing up to higher 
social levels breaks in the same way out of old shells. 
There is the humble, unpainted village house in 
which the youth of the great millionnaire was passed. 
Is the man who is risen in life ashamed to show it to 
his foreign guest who, in the new palace, asks to see 
the family homestead? 

There are the grammatical slips, the old-time coun- 
try manners of the woman just admitted into fash- 
ionable circles; shall she be ashamed of them, or let 
them pass as of trivial weight while, with simplicity 
and sincerity, she endeavors to make friends in her 
new life? 

Or, there are the old friends and kinsfolk who were 
so dear in the days of our poverty—shall we turn our 
backs on them, hide them out of the sight of our 
new companions? 

These are the shells which the prosperous Ameri- 
can sloughs off as he grows in wealth and importance. 
He cannot bury them in the mud as tlie crab does his 
old skin. 

There is no better test of a man than his behavior 
concerning these proofs and relics of his former pov- 
erty and humble estate. A cearse man can make a 
huge fortune; a vulgar woman can push her way in 
society, but it is only the thoroughbred gentleman or 
gentlewoman who lives above the petty externals of 
life. 

a 


GOING ON A FARM. 


At this beautiful season of the year, when we enjoy 
the charms of summer without suffering its incon- 
veniences, many city people begin to long for a coun- 
try life. The feeling steals over the sedentary man 
at his desk that his employment is, at best, an artifi- 
cial one. 

Man was not made, he thinks, to sit on a stool and 
add up columns of figures; he was made for the fields, 
the woods and the sunshine. He fancies himself 


| coming homeward with loads of hay, or riding forth 


on his own horse to sell it at the next village; par- 
ticularly if he has been reading lately of those half- 
deserted towns in Vermont and New Hampshire 
where he can buy for five hundred dollars a good- 
sized farm, a house of eight rooms, a barn and nu- 
merous other outbuildings. 

Doubtless, there are young men in cities who 
actually could go upon one of those farms and do 
well. There are also young men in the country who 
could go to New York or Boston, hire a large store in 
some leading street, fill it with merchandise bought 
on credit, make money and in a few years become 
rich. How many could do this? About as many as 


| there are of city-bred men who could thrive upon one 


of those Vermont farms. 

A New York paper lately printed the story of two 
young men who went to Florida seven years ago with 
a little money and much energy. In order to save 
fare, they went thither in a schooner, walked over a 
great part of Florida, camping out at night, and 
finally bought for a trifle a shallow, ten-acre pond, with 
some wild land about it. To speak more correctly, 
they bought the wild land, and the seller “threw the 
pond in,” as being in his opinion valueless. 

But it was the pond they wanted. In the course of 
a few months, by a little ditching and much plough- 
ing, they converted their pond into ten acres of the 
blackest and richest soil in Florida, from which they 
have been sending schooner-loads and car-loads of 
melons and vegetables to New York ever since. 

For the first two years they lived in a hut of their 
own building. 

“It is five years,” says the narrator, “since I first 
saw and talked with these two young gardeners. 
They had then built themselves a comfortable house 
and had a number of sheds and barns and the start 
of a fine orange grove. When I saw them again last 
winter the house had grown to a considerable size, 
for there were two wives and any number of children 
on the premises. The bed of the old pond was a gar- 
den in which were growing tomatoes, peas, beans, 
egg-plants, lettuce, and other kinds of vegetables that 
bring a good price out of season in the New York 
markets.” 

This, indeed, is a very fine story and well calculated 





they could all be carried out they would bind 


to spread abroad the Florida fever. But please 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 
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observe: these victorious young men, besides being | do without this Companion, since most of our chil-| Cutler Bros.’ Boston Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam | 





‘full of vim and enterprise,” were “farmers’ boys | dren have passed away.” He wishes to know if any | for coughs, colds and consumption is the best medicine 


who had saved up their wages, and had plenty of 
muscle and experience.” 

Before a city lad could safely venture upon such an 
experiment, he would have to go upon a farm for 
two or three years, work hard at boys’ wages and 
make himself all over again. Then, if he had the 
requisite character and staying power, and could get 
a partner equal to himself, he might hope to realize 
his dream of a prosperous and happy country life. 


+o 


COUNT FIST-IN-THE-FACE. 


The death of the Count of Punonrostro, a Spanish 
nobleman, recalls a singular story of the past. The 
Emperor Charles V. was hunting one day,—so the 
story goes,—which is very likely founded upon an 
actual occurrence, but in its details may have been 
considerably modernized in the long time which has 
elapsed,—with one of his body-guard at his side. 
Charles was a redoubtable hunter, and so was the 
guard. Presently a partridge passed, quite high over 
their heads. Both sportsmen fired at the same time, 
and the bird fell. It was brought by the emperor’s 
servants. 

“Which one of us, do you think,’’ said Charles, 
“killed this partridge?” 

“It was I,” said the guard. 

“Thou liest, scoundrel!” exclaimed the emperor. 

He had hardly spoken when the guard struck him 
so severe a blow in the face that he could hardly keep 
his feet. 

Charles’s first movement was to point his gun 
straight at the audacious guard, and pull the trigger; 
but the weapon had just been discharged, and had 
not been reloaded. 

While the emperor was reloading he decided that 
he would not shoot the guard on the spot. He sent 
him to prison instead, with orders to prepare for his 
execution. 

“Your fault is the greater,” said the emperor, “‘be- 
cause there was doubt whether thou didst really kill 
the bird.” 

“There is no doubt, sire, in my mind,” said the 
guard. ‘Will you permit me to see the bird?” 

The partridge was brought, and the guard showed 
the emperor that it had been killed with a ball from 
his rifle. The emperor had been using bird-shot all 
day. 

The emperor felt a little remorse at this, but did 
not countermand his order for the guard’s death; but 
at the last moment he had the man brought before 
him. 

“Dost thou repent of striking me?” 

“No, sire,” said the guard. “If I had a thousand 
lives, and your Majesty should tell me a thousand 
times, without reason, that I lied, a thousand times 
would I put my fist in your face (mi puno en el ros- 
tro), and a thousand times would I go calmly to the 
block.” 

The emperor sat pensively for some time revolving 
the matter in his mind. The words mi puno en el 
rostro rankled a little in his mind, but presently he 
said, “My reign has need of such men as you, after 
ail. I wish there were a thousand like you! Live, 
and be known hereafter as the Count of Punonros- 
tro!” 

The count became the most devoted of Charles’s 
vassals, and his family has survived to this day. 


or 


BRAZILIAN CURIOSITY. 


A stranger ina Brazilian city notices that most of the 
houses are either provided with window balconies, or 
have their window-sills covered with cushions. For 
the people, loving to see and to be seen, lounge in the 
balcony or hang over the sill, that they may show 
their interest in every animal or human being that 
passes. If a mansion is situated at some distance 
from the street, there is a pretty little summer-house 
near the gate, where the family may sit and see what 
goes on outside. 

Mr. Frank Vincent, in his latest book of travels, 
“Around and About South America,” says that in the 
private streets of Rio may be seen the heads and 
most of the bodies of women hanging over the 
window-sills and minutely scrutinizing every passer- 
by. During business hours, in the busiest streets may 
be seen groups of men standing and gossiping. The 
doorways of the stores will be blocked by merchants 
staring into the street. 

If a customer enters a store, the merchant receives 
him with a nonchalant air, as if he cared nothing for 
money in comparison with a lazy life. Often the 
merchant answers that he has not the article the 
customer wishes; if the customer discovers it, the 
merchant smiles and arches his eyebrows. Or the 
merchant, opening a case and motioning the customer 
to search for what he has asked, returns to the street- 
door and looks out. The curiosity of the Brazilians 
is morbid. 

———~or- 


AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 


Two-score years is a long time to take a paper, and 
any one who has read a journal for that period must 
have taken from it into his life much of good or of 
evil, as its preponderant influence may have been. 

In such an interval papers change as well as people. 
The individual who looks back over forty years cer- 
tainly should be able to see many points wherein he 
has improved upon his old self, and a journal should 
also be able to recognize a constant advance in the 
changes it has undergone in such a period. 

There are few readers, probably, who have read 
The Companion forty years, though it has been pub- 
lished a still longer time than that. When one such 
reader is found, it is pleasant to find him still regard- 
ing the paper with affection and interest. 

Mr. Reuben Allen, of Harwich Port, Mass., writes 
to us that he has taken The Companion without in- 
terruption from 1849 to 1890, and that he has pre- 
served nearly every copy received, though a few num- 
bers, which were lent to friends, have gone astray. 

The person in Mr. Allen’s household who was most 
interested in the paper, after his own manhood, was 
a daughter, and now its first reader upon its arrival | 
is the little grandson, Willie, whose parents are no 
longer living. 


“Fand my wife,” says Mr. Allen, “think we cannot 





subscriber to the paper has taken it during a longer | 
continuous period than he. 

Can any one inform us of a subscription which ex- 
tends farther back than 1849? 


—_—_—_<@>—__—__- 
HAPPY IN HIS BOOKS. 


It is pleasant to fall in, as one does now and then, 
with a philosopher, a man who thinks for himself, 
and who regulates his daily life, not by the fashions 
of the world around him, but according to principles 
which commend themselves to his own judgment. A 
writer in the St. Louis Republic has recently made 
the acquaintance of such a man,—a “genuine charac- | 
ter,” he calls him. | 


On almost any rainy day a shabbily dressed Irish- | 
man may be seen in the public library intently read- | 
ing the “heavy” magazines—the Political Science | 
Quarterly, North American Review, and the like. | 
Pat’s fingers are stubby and hard; his limbs are | 
sturdy and his shoulders broad. He is a common | 
laborer, and says that his wages are one dollar and 
seventy-five cents per day. 

I ventured one day to accost him, and was pleas- 
antly greeted in the richest of brogues, and the | 
acquaintance soon became something like intimacy. | 

This laborer can think clearly and consecutively. 
He is a bachelor and a man of letters. He says that 
his daily wages suffice to supply all his wants, and | 
that “‘his joy of life is to find out things from books.” | 
He is always delighted when a heavy, steady rain sets | 
in, for that gives him leave to take a whole day at his | 
favorite employment. | 

“What use do you make of your reading? I should 
suppose that a man of your intelligence and learning | 
could find something better to do than shovelling dirt | 
or laying granite pavement.” 

“Oh yis! Oi cud do that, but thin me wages are big 
enough; a mon who gets his moind pestered wid try- 
in’ to get rich can’t kape his thoughts on his studies. | 
Sure an’ Oi have all that heart cud desire, barrin’ a | 
wife. Look at me healthy body. Did yez ever see a | 
graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, who was a better 
animal than Oi? It’s Emerson who first said that 
‘man’s first duty was to be a good animal;’ an’ Oi 
think Oi have filled the bill. Where’s the professor 
= can study ten hours on a stretch? Qi can do | 
that. 











4@ 
or 





HONEST. 


“He is actually so honest that he ought to be put 
in solitary confinement!’ said an exasperated man 
of a neighbor who was always telling him unpalata- 
ble truths. The offender was guiltless of a desire to 
offend; he simply could not refrain from speaking 
what was in his mind. There are sentimental occa- 
sions when most of us actually do prefer an em- 
broidered statement to literal fact. 


“Shouldn’t you know a lock of my hair anywhere, 
John?” queried an affectionate young wife, whose 
tresses were her husband’s pride. 

“I think I should,” he returned, cautiously, and 
she broke into a cry of real dismay: 

“Oh, don’t say that! Say you know you should!” 

But John was not ‘to be persuaded. He merely 
thought so, and that only would he assert. 

“T shall think of you constantly,” said a lady whose 
first novel was in press to a departing guest, “unless 
I get my proof-sheets!” 

It was a very affectionate husband who uttered the | 
most literal interpretation of sentiment on record. 

“I believe,” said his wife, proudly, after some great 
instance of his unselfish devotion, “I believe you | 
would let yourself be cut into inch pieces for me!’’ 

The husband looked doubtful. 

“Make the pieces siz inches, Mary,” he returned, 
honestly, ‘“‘and maybe | could stand it.” | 





| 
—or—___— | 


TALL CHIMNEYS. | 


Industry is beginning to surpass commemorative 
art in the height of the structures which it erects. | 
Obelisks and other public monuments give place to | 
factory chimneys, as commanding objects in the | 
vicinity of towns and cities. Even the Eiffel Tower 
is to be regarded as an industrial monument. 


Not long ago there was completed at Fall River, 
Massachusetts, a chimney which is one of the highest 
in the world. It is more than three hundred feet 
in height, and about thirty feet in diameter at the 


ase. 

A still higher chimney is now in construction for | 
the foundry at Halsbriicke, near Freiburg, Germany 
in the centre of a lead and iron mining region. 

This chimney, which is intended to carry to the 
higher regions of the atmosphere poisonous and de- 
structive gases, as well as smoke, will be almost four 
hundred and thirty feet high, or almost half as high 
as the Eiffel Tower at Paris. 

Moreover, as this chimney stands on a height of 
ground which is more than two hundred feet above 
the surrounding country, it will not only be a very 
commanding object, but will, it is believed, carry the 

oisonous gases engendered in the process of smelt- 
ing to such a height that they can do no injury to the 
region roundabout. 


— +8) 
WALKING-STICK PLANTATION. 


Members of the dude fraternity, to whom a walk- 
ing-stick is so necessary that they take cold every | 
time they go out without it, will appreciate the fol- | 
lowing commercial item from London Tid-Bits : | 


Walking-sticks are, to a great extent, imported 
into England from abroad. The number received 
from other countries reaches nearly five millions | 
annually, with a combined value of about twenty-five 
thousand pounds. 

Commoner sticks, as those of beech, ash, thorn and 
hazel, are, to a great extent, grown in this country. 
In Gloucestershire, for instance, many acres are de- 
voted to no other purpose than the raising of wood 
for the walking-stick market. 

A peculiar branch of this business is the importa- 
tion of overgrown cabbage stalks from the Channel 
Islands, where cabbages are regularly trained with a 
view to being transformed into walking-sticks by a 

rocess of stripping off each leaf as it appears, and 

nally drying and hardening the stems. 





— 


GRIM DECIMALS. | 


In a recent legislative discussion of a bill to regu- | 
late and fix the liability of employers in case of acci- 
dents to employees, a member, in favoring the bill, 
made a speech in which he said: | 


| 
“Consulting the statistics on this subject, Mr. | 
Speaker, I find that each laborer killed in an accident 
leaves the following average number of relatives : 
“Widow, 0.5. 
“Children, 1.9. 
“Dependent parents, 0.2.” | 
‘From which it appears,” said a gentleman on the | 
other side of the house, a in, “that if it were | 
not for the children, the fatally injured workman 


one entire relative !”’ | 
The interruption was ruled out of order, and the | 
discussion proceeded. 


Songs 
| 


in the World, says Allen & Co., Cincinnati, O. (Adv. 
excseessniatitipeaiietonesions 

The fact that the EXTRA QUALITY GRANULATED SUGAR 
made by the REVERE SvuGAR REFINERY of Boston is 
superior to every other brand is now so firmly estab- 
lished, that all Retail Grocers who claim to sell only 
the best of everything always keep and supply it to 
their customers. [Adv. 








WHEELS ARE THE WEAK POINT 

of most Road Carts. They are the strong point of Carts 
made by THE HIGH GRADE ROAD CART CO., 
COLLEGE HILL, O. Send for price, lowest freight 
rate and colored illustrations. 


What's the News? 


PARIS, (by cable,) — Spring styles 
decree that cameras shall be cut nar- 
rower than formerly, and have less of 
metal trimming, which adds greatly 
to the weight, and soon becomes dull 
from exposure. When our new Irving 
Camera is closed there are no metal 
parts visible. If desirous of ascer- 
taining why this camera is ‘all the 
rage”? for 1890, send to the Scovill 
& Adams Co., 423 Broome St., N. Y., 
for illustrated circular. 
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FOR SCHOOLS. | 


(35 cts.; $3.60 doz.) 8 


Children’s School Songs. pages of simple expla- 


nations, and 138 new an lected songs for general 
singing. This little book is being received with much 
‘avor. 


Kindergarten Chimes. ($1.25.) Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin. Good manual, and fine collection. 


Kindergarten and Primary School Songs. (30 


cts. ; $3.00 doz.) Menard. 


and Games for Little Ones. 
Walker and Jenks. 


Gems for Little Singers. (0 cts.; $3.00 doz.) 
Emerson and Swayne. 


Rhymes and Tunes. ($1.00.) Mrs. Osgood. 
Motion Songs. (20 cts. ; $1.80 doz.) Mrs. Boardman. 


Get them all! They are most delightful books! 
Also try the sweet little Cantatas : 


Kingdom of Mother Goose. (2 cts.; $2.28 doz.) 
Mrs. Boardman. 


(32.00.) 











Whe Killed Cock Robin ? (40 cts. ; $3.60 doz.) Ford. 

§ Book 1, Primary. 30c. ; $3.00 doz. 

Song Mann ) Book 3 High.” She. Stay doz. 
for teaching note reading in schools. 

Send for lists and descriptions. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 
ANCIENT EDITION. 
Dictio ” is being offered to the public 
at avery low price. body of the book, 
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to suppose that he is getting the Webster 
which to-day is accepted as the Standard 
bears our imprint as given below. 
s@> If persons who have been induced to 
misrepresentations will advise us of the 
facts, we will undertake to see that the 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO. 
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“SUPERIOR NUTRITION THE LIFE" 


~~ 


MEDICINAL 





THIS ORIGINAL AND WORLD-RENOWNED DIETETIO 
PREPARATION IS A SUBSTANCE OF 





UNRIVALLED purity and medicinal worth—potent for 

| good and powerless to harm. A solid 

extract, derived by a new process from very 

| superior growths of wheat—nothing more, and asa 

FOOD it would be difficult to conceive of anything 

| ‘more wholesome and delicious. It has justly 
| acquired the reputation of being the salvator 


| FOR INVALIDS AND THE AGED an incomparable 


growth and protection of oe 

| INFANTS AND CHILDREN) continuca fevers: the most 
nourishing and strengthening food for 

NURSING MOTHERS & CONVALESCENTS) s¢_a, retame 

in all diseases of the stomach and intestines. 


John Carle & Sons, New York. 


EVERY LADY 
WANTS % ASILK DRESS. 


This is your op- 
portunity.A new 
departure. 

Sixxs___ direct 
from the manu- 
facturers to you. 

Our _— reduced 
prices bring the 
best goods within 
reach of all. 

We are the only 
manufacturers in 
the U. S. selling 
direct to con- 
sumers. You 
take no risk. We 
warrant every 
piece of goods as 
represented, or 
money refunded. 
See our referen- 
ces. We are the 
oldest Silk Man- 
ufacturers in the 
U.S. Established 
in 1838, with over 
50 years’ expe- 
rience. 

We guarantee the 


CHAFFEE 


= DRESS SILKS, 


:for richness of 
eZ color, superior 
finish and wear- 
ing qualities, to 
unexcelled 


= of Black Silks 
in the world. We offer these Dress Silks in 
Gros Grains, Satins, Surahs, Faille Francaise and 
Aida Cloths, in Blacks only. 

Send us a two-cent stamp (to pay postage) 
and we will forward you samples of all our styles 
free, with prices, and you can see for yourselves. 


O.S. CHAFFEE & SON, 


Mansfield Centre, Conn. 
Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 
Savings Institute, of Willimantic, Conn. 


we send to all parts of the U.S. 
With each Dress Pattern. we 


RECOLLECT : 


resent the buyer with 1000 
ards Sewing Silk, and enough 
Silk Braid to bind bottom of 
dress. 
THE GOODS PREPAID. 


:ART AMATEUR $4 


all carrying charges 
| 6 superb numbers of our own selection of this lar- 
my and best practical Art Magazine,indispensable 
or all wishing to learn Oil, Water Color or China 
Painting, Wood carving, Fret Sawing, Brass Ham- 
| mering, Book Illustrating and Embroidery. To 
secure these, together with 1:2 Exquisite Colored 
| Studies suitable for copying or framing, and hun- 
| dreds of artistic working designs and illustrations, 
gp Comp. 
















send this ‘ANION) advertisement and $1 
| (regular RB ice, $2) direct to the publisher, 
| MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, N. Y. 
Finely illustrated catalogue,70 designs, for 4 cents. 
| With sample copy and 2 colored plates, 25 cents. 











‘No More Round Shoulders. 











Rainbow Festival. (2 cts.; $1.80 doz.) Lewis. 
< Book 2, Medium. 40c.; $4.% 
By Emerson. These are the newest and best books 
Any book mailed for retail price. 
WEBSTER’S 
A so-called ‘‘Webster’s Unabridged 
from A to Z, is a cheap reprint, page for 
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Round Shoulders. A 


derstood. Good health 


Many attempts have been made to present a suitable article for 
this purpose, all of which, however, were objectionable in some 
which prevented their coming into general use. 
| Knickerbocker Brace all objections have been overcome. 
| Combined Shoulder-Brace and Suspender. 


respects, 


new and improved suspenders for men’s pants, and supporters for 
ladies’ underskirts, which do the double duty of holding up and bracing up. 
| Sold by Druggists and General Stores, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of $1 
taking his wife and parents together, wouldn’t leave | Pet pair, plain, or $1.50 silk-faced. Send chest-measure around the body. 


KNICKERBOCKER BRACE COMPANY, 
| EASTON, PA, 


ress, 


N. A. 


—simple—unlike all others. All sizes for Men, 
Women, Boys and Girls. 
only reliable Shoulder-Brace. 

The importance of a Shoulder-Brace in holding 
the body erect, expanding the Chest, preventing 
Round Shoulders and Hollow Chest, is well un- 


, KNICKERBOCKER 
«a SHOULDER-BRACE 


and Suspender Combined. 


Expands the Chest, promotes Respiration, prevents 


perfect Skirt-Supporter for Ladies. No harness 








Cheapest and 


depends upon it. 


In the 
It is a 
It provides 


JOHNSON, Proprietor. 
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times a millionnaire; or you may take the simple | 
tastes and habits which will command for you a} 
healthy, happy life. You may find affections | 
which will endure until death; or you may ac- | 
quire vices which will taint your body and soul | 
for all time. | 
God speaks to each man the words which, if he | 
takes them with him, will give him victory and 
peace, not only in this life, but also in the life 
hereafter. 

What will you carry away? Now is the time | 
to choose. 
—+@>—__——_— 





MAY. 

Th. 15. Colonies requested to form independent Govern- 
ments, 1776. 

Fr. 16. Leisler executed for Treason in New York, 1691. | 

Sa. 17. Alfonso XIll., King of Spain, born, 1886. 

Su. 18. James Marquette, pioneer Missionary, died, 1675. | 

Mo. 19. Nathaniel Hawthorne died, 1864. 

Tu. 20. Gen. Grant nominated for President, 1868. 

We. 21. Fernando de Soto, Explorer, died, 1542. 





ATTENTION AND MEMORY. 


A good memory is so very useful and desirable a 
| thing that persons who profess to teach artificial sys- 
{tems of memorizing easily obtain attention and 
profitable patronage; but there is really no such 
| thing as an “artificial memory,” nor even as an arti- 
ficially assisted memory. Many people would un- 
doubtedly have better memories than they now have 
if, in their youth, or in their past life, they had under- 
stood the simple physiological principles upon which 
| the memory is founded. 





For the Companion. 
IN APIA BAY. 
(Morituri vos salutamus.) 


Ruin and death held sway 
That night in Apia Bay 


, | 
| The most important part of the memory is the 
And smote amid the loud and dreadful gloom. | 
But, H 
| 


stowing away of things, not the esp of them | 
forth again; and if people are careful during the 
period of life which is chiefly occupied in stowing 
away things to do this work with attention and thor- 
oughness, and if they are able in after life to keep 
themselves in a fairly good state of health and vigor, 
they are not likely to be troubled with poor memory. 

The first and most important element of memory 
is the taking of an impression in such a way that it | 
is likely to be retained; the more sharp and vivid | 
this impression is made, the more permanent it is 
likely to be. 

Attention in taking in what we wish to learn, then, 
is the secret of remembering it afterward. 

Plenty of people who have very “poor memories,” 
as the term is used, remember certain things with | 
great vividness. Their deficiency is not so much that 
they cannot remember as that they cannot remember 
the right lane f | 

“TI can recall,” said a gentleman not long ago, ‘‘the | 
exact outward appearances of my old brown-covered 
algebra on the day that tne teacher took it out of my 
hand and hit me on the side of the head with it. I 
can remember that I had cut a triangular piece out 
of the leather at the lower right-hand corner of the 
Th ood, front cover, and that the back cover was loosened 
Proclaimed from hearts face to face with death. | half-way up; but not one single thing that was be- 

tween the covers of that book remains with me at 
At length the English ship this time.” 
PO | pt for the open sea, The explanation of this familiar phenomenon un- 
Resolved to challenge Fate, doubtedly lies ey in the fact that the boy was 
To pass the perilous strait, much interested in the circumstances attending the 
And wrench from jaws of ruin Victory. cuffing which he received, and the implement with 
With well-tried metals strained, which it was inflicted, but he was never interested at 
In the storm’s teeth she gained, all in the contents of the algebra. 
Foot by slow foot made head, and crept toward life. It was in obedience to this principle that the cus- 
apt Hy tom arose in England—a custom —— down to 
e & s , within the present century—of fixing and preserving 
Helpless, but thrilled to watch the splendid strife. a general Reowledee of metes and boone! by whip- 
Helmless she lay, her bulk ping boys close by them. 
A blind and wallowing hulk, Whenever a stake or a stone was placed to mark | 
By her strained hawsers only held from wreck, the boundary between towns or estates, and also at | 
But dauntless each brave heart more or Jess regular intervals afterward, several boys 
were taken to the spot and soundly beaten, their 
attention being meantime constantly directed to the | 
a a | mark. It was believed that the boy so 
punished never forgot where the stake or stone was, | 
and his testimony concerning it was always accepted 
in default of better evidence. | 

To be thoroughly interested, indeed, is the surest 
way of implanting facts or words in the memory, 
and it is always within the power of the young, and 
of those more advanced in years as well, by paying 
patient, willing and intelligent attention to what they 
are reading or studying, to keep its essential features 
in mind through life. 


, Hearts, no longer weep 
The salt unresting sleep - 
Of the great dead victorious in their doom. 


Vain, vain the strait retreat 
That held the fated fleet 
Trapped in the two-fold threat of sea and shore! 
Fell reefs on either hand 
And the devouring strand ! 
Above, below, the tempest’s deafening roar ! 


What mortal hand shall write 
The horror of that night, 

The desperate struggle in that deadly close, 
The yelling of the blast, 


The wild surf, white, aghast, 

The whelming seas, the thunder and the throes! 
How the great cables surged, 
The giant engines urged, 

As the brave ships the unequal strife waged on! 
Not hope, not courage flagged ; 
But the vain anchors dragged. 

Down on the reefs they shattered, and were gone! 


And now were wrought the deeds 
Whereof each soul that reads 
Grows manlier, and burns with prouder breath,— 
Heroic brotherh . 
e loving bonds of bl 
igh 








Played his immortal part 
In strong endurance on the reeling deck. 


pe fought Fate inch by inch,— 
Could die, but could not flinch ; 
And, biding the inevitable doom, 
They marked the English ship, 
Baffling the tempest’s grip, 
Forge hardly forth from the expected tomb. 


Then, with exultant breath, 
These heroes, waiting death, 
Thundered across the storm a peal of cheers,— 
To the triumphant brave 
A greeting from the grave, 
Whose echo shall go ringing down the years. 


“To you, who well have won, 
From us, whose course is run, 
Glad greeting, as we face the undreaded end!” 
The memory of those cheers 


— —~+or- — 


Shall thrill in English ears 
Where’er this English blood and speech extend. 


No manilier deed comes down, 
Blazoned in broad renown, 

From men of old who lived to dare and die! 
The old fire yet survives, 


PUNISHMENT ACCEPTED. 


David had a conscience to which he yielded when it | 
bade him confess his wrong-doing and take manfully 
the punishment justly attached to it. He was a 
stronger and a better man, after he had accepted his 
punishment as a righteous infliction. A clergyman | 
of the Established Church of Scotland followed, fifty | 
years ago, in the footsteps of the Jewish king. 


The Rev. Willian: Dow, a good man and an able 
minister, having adopted certain doctrinal opinions | 
which were thought to be heretical, was called to 
stand his trial before the General Assembly of the | 
Established Church. Being sure that he would be | 
deposed from the ministry, he thus addressed his | 
country congregation, on the Sunday before he went 
to his trial: 

“You all know that to-morrow I leave this place to 

o to Edinburgh, and to stand my trial before the 
zeneral Assembly. The result I know will be that I 
shall be turned out of my parish, and that this is the | 
last time I shall address you as your minister. This | 
you all know. | 

“But there is one thing about myself which you do | 
not know, but which I will tell you. When I first | 
came here to be your minister I found difficulty in 
obtaining a house to live in. There was but one | 


Here in our modern lives, 
Of splendid chivalry and valor high! 


CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 
— ~@> a 


For the Companion. 
THE HILLSIDE. 


At a dinner-party in New York a Californian 
happened to mention the annual yield of some of 
the richest gold and silver mines in the Pacific 
States, when a quiet old man beside him said : 

‘When I was a lad, I accompanied my father, 
who was sent by the government to treat with a 
tribe of Indians in California. On the way we 
encamped for a week in what is now the State of 
Nevada upon a certain bleak hillside. I might 
have bought the whole hill for ten dollars, but I 
slept and ate and amused myself, and paid no 
attention to the sterile ground beneath. 

“My barren hill was the site of the famous 
Comstock lode, which has yielded hundreds of 
millions in silver and gold. To think that it all 
might have been mine if I had dug but a little 
way below the surface, as other men coming after 
me had the luck to do!” 

Every boy in the world encamps on a certain 
hillside; he sleeps, eats and amuses himself there- 
on. Long after, when he grows old and his lot in 
life is fixed, he is apt to look back upon that hill- 
side of youth, and see how full it was of golden 
nuggets. Other men found them while he played 
away his time. 

This one dug for knowledge, which brought 
him fortune; that one gained the material there 
for a high and enduring fame; still another found 
ties and friendships which made all his after life 
sweet and beautiful. But the boy who was satis- | within a few feet of me, his ugly mouth wide open. | 
fied to live on the surface, to care only for the | bus | never toile tuk aus quulane the eihestee fl! 
next meal or the next game, left youth behind, | didn’t like his actions, and brought my gun to my 
a barren tract, whose gold had all been hidden ey hye effect on his tough hide, nor did it | 
from his eyes. stop his advance. It was an awkward predicament. 

You—the boy who reads these words—still | { began using my gun, ae a club, striking the water 
stand on the hillside. Beneath you is not a bar- | struck at him, missed, and, as a result, came danger- 
ren soil, but measureless wealth. You may take | °USlY near losing my balance. 
away with you out of this mine of youth, the | in time to escape those savage jaws. The alligator | 
trade, the profession, the acuteness which, if you hit the tree so hard that he was turned completely 
have adequate natural gifts, may make you many ; over, and the waves from his tumble very i 





and that was inhabited by a poor widow. j 

“T went and offered a higher rent for her house | 
than she paid. She was dispossessed, and I got the 
house. I put that poor woman out of her house | 
then, and I hold it to be a righteous thing in God to | 
put me out of my parish now.” } 

That minister may have been a “heretic,” but he | 
was a Christian with the manliness to confess his sin 
and take his punishment without whining. 


DODGING AN ALLIGATOR. | 


Those who live where alligators abound seem to| 
have little fear of them, for the ugly-looking saurians | 
rarely attack a man unless they are first molested. | 
Still it is not safe to trust too much to their good- | 
nature. A correspondent of the Appalachicola Times | 
relates an adventure with one which must have been | 
sufficiently exciting. 

I was wading through a swamp near the “Horse- | 
shoe,” in water up to my waist, when I noticed a} 
huge alligator some distance away. As I had already | 
passed several of the creatures, I paid no attention 
to this fellow; but presently he dived and came up 





Luckily a tree stood near. I jumped behind it just 
| threw me off my feet. 


| outer rin 
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As soon as he righted, he came at me again. I 
eluded him by jumping to the other side of the tree. 
We indulged in this practice for some time until I, 
for one, had had enough of it. Finally I managed to 
seize an overhanging limb, and quickly drew myself 
up to a place of safety among the branches. 
Fortunately I had placed my gun in a crotch of the 
tree when playing the game of dodge with the beast. 
I climbed down now, got it, and watched my chance 


More than all, it is on that height of youth that | for a shot. It came at last; and as a memento of | 


that adventure I have that old saurian’s skin in a pair 
of boots. 


ee 


For the Companion. 
THE GRANDSIRE. 


I loved him so; his voice had grown 
Into my heart, and now to hear 
The pretty song he had sung so long 
Die on the lips to me so dear! 
He just a child with golden curls, 
And I with head as white as snow— 
I knelt down there 
And made this pray’r : 
“God, let me be the first to go!” 


How often I recall it now— 
My darling tossing on his bed, 
I sitting there in mute despair, 
Smoothing the curls that crowned his head ; 
They did not speak to me of death— 
A feeling here had told me so— 
What could I say 
Or do, but pray 
That I might be the first to go? 
Yet, thinking of him standing there— 
Out yonder, as the years go by— 
Waiting for me to come, I see 
*Twas better he should wait, not I: 
For, when I walk the vale of death, 
Above the wail of Jordan’s flow 
Shall rise a song 
That shall make me strong— 
The call of the child that was first to go! 
EUGENE FIELD. 


—— —~+o— 





SKELETONS FOR SALE. 


“Plots for novels or short stories. Prices reason- 
able.” A correspondent of The Companion writes 
that he found this sign posted in the window of a 
little shop on a street running off the Strand, London. 
It is probably the only sign of the kind in the world. 


| The occupant of the shop had had a strange history. 


He was educated at college, but shortly afterward 
received a partial paralytic stroke which affected his 
mind. 


He had developed a talent for original short stories. 
After his illness it was found that he still had a 

culiar facility in devising plots, but had lost the 

aculty of writing them out. 

He conceived the idea of making a living by sellin 
skeletons of stories, and the success of this origina 
business is certainly remarkable. The plot-maker 
drives a paying trade with writers for the cheap 
penny papers. 

“Can we see some plots?” we asked him. 

“Certainly. What subject?” 

“Oh, a story of adventure.” 

Several neatly written forms were ogee givin 
general outlines of stories, with place, names 0 
characters, order of events, etc., all plainly set down. 
Here is a sample: 


A CIRCUS-RIDER’S PERIL. 


NAMES: Constantine Averill (the rider). 
Robert Burr (a clown). 
Madge (A trick horse). 
Hazell (Averill’s little daughter). 
PLACE: England. Sanger’s Theatre. 
TIME: 1875. 
PLOT. 


1. Averill and Burr on bad terms. Cause, jealousy. 

2. Madge, the trick horse, a favorite of Hazell’s. 

3. The two, horse and girl, perform in public to- 
gether. 

4. Burr’s jealousy of Averill increases. 

5. He plans a scheme to disgrace Averill. 

6. He drugs the horse just before the performance, 
so that it will not do its tricks. 

7. The horse, Madge, is pertumins in an inner 
ring, while the rider, Averill, is going around the 
jumping through hoops, etc. 

8. While the father is thus engaged, he sees Madge, 
maddened by the drug, seize Hazell between the 
teeth, and rise to trample on her. 

9. The circus-rider, at the peril of his life, leaps 
from the back of his own horse to that of the mad- 
dened animal, and rescues his child. Burr’s treachery 
—— Climax. Burr discharged. Averill hon- 
ored. 


This sounds very absurd, but a spirited story was 


| written from this plot, and eagerly read by those who 


buy the penny magazines. 

“Here are samples of other plots,” the author said, 
as we finished reading the one described. We glanced 
over a few of them, but did not feel tempted to buy 
any, and we came away wondering if there was any- 
thing that one could not find in the city of London. 


—_——___——_+@>—-——— 


RABBIT’S-FOOT LUCK. 


A correspondent of the New York Sun had a con- 
versation some time ago with a negro who was the 
happy owner of a priceless charm, nothing less than 
arabbit’s foot. But some reader will say rabbits are 
common enough. If a rabbit’s foot will bring good 


has only to hear the darkey through, however, to 


discover that the right kind of a rabbit’s foot, to | 


make a slight change in the old saying, doesn’t grow 
on every bush. 


“Do I believe dat dis yere rabbit’s fut brings me 
luck?” the old darkey repeated, as he softly brushed 
his chin with it. “Why, sah, if it hadn’t ’a’ bin fur 
dis fut dar’s no tellin’ what might ’a’ happened to 
me! Look at dat Julius Tompkins. He ‘lowed dat 
a rabbit’s fut was no good, an’ whar is he now? 
Went  ¢ to Louisville to work in a pork-house, an’ 
died wid small-pox.” 

*Yes?”’ 

‘An’ look at de time I was on dat coal barge at 
Mobile. Had dis yere fut hangin’ to my neck by a 
blue string, an’ some of dem niggers called me ‘Hoo- 

oo,’ an’ ene to take it away from me an’ feed 
it to a dog. hen dat barge struck a snag an’ went 
to de bottom, who got saved? Dis yere pusson, an’ 
nobody else. Four of ’em went right down like 
rocks, just like dey might hev expected.” 

“Lucky for you.” 

“Yes, sah, an’ how was it de time de ghost of Peter 
Robbins come scroonin’ frew our neighborhood? 
Pete, he was hung up at Greenville, you know. I 
was right dar an’ seed it all, an’ when he swung off I 
kissed dis rabbit’s fut fo’ times. Some of de folks 
laughed at me, an’ called me a fool-nigger. But how 
did it come out? 

‘“‘Peter’s ghost come up to Langville an’ scart every- 
body outer his shoes—everybody but me. Nebber 
knocked on my doah one single time, an’ nebber left 
no smell of brimstone ’round my cabin. Couldn’t do 
it, you know. Dis yere fut was pawin’ him away all 
de time.” 

“Will any rabbit’s foot bring a person luck?” 

“No, sah! no, sah! Dat’s de reason I wouldn’t sell 
dis one fur a million dollars in gole! De sarcum- 
stances has got to be right. You has got to find your 
rabbit in de full of de moon. De wind has got to be 
from de east. Dat rabbit has got to be huntin’ fur 
jimweed to cure a cataract in his left eye. You has 
got to creep up an’ kill him wid a stick dat a dead 


| man has carried, an’ when you ar’ takin’ off de fut 

| you has got to h’ar a ghost cry out down in de cotton. 

| “Oh no, sah! Doan’ you let none of dese yere 
common niggers round yere sell you no common rab- 
bits’ futs. y wouldn’t keep de kyars on de track 

| till you got over to Decatur.” 

| 

Se 

NO TIME FOR A BATH. 


| While young people are at school they should be 
expected to study faithfully, not only for the sake of 
| what knowledge they may acquire, but also as a dis- 
| cipline in habits of industry and application. But a 
| good principle may be carried too far. Here, for 
}example, is a pathetic letter written by an Indian 
student at Hampton, and printed in the Southern 
Workman. No wonder the poor fellow is “glad 
*most all the time when it is time to go to bed.” 
Dear sir, friend: 

I will now make thish repord to you, which I am 
glad of it too now pees you would like to now 
these little things what you have said to the Night 
School students lest night about keeping clean and 
daking a bath once a week. 

I am sorry to say I tond have time to take a bath 
oom the time trew the week and I cand help my selve 
of it. 

I will tell you the trouble why I tont have a time 
to take a bath. Monday morning I git up 5: 50 a. m. 
and gid ready for breakfest, and quick as I gid trew 
I have to go to my work and clean my engine for 
7 a.m., stopping my engine at 12 o’clock, then will 
have to fall in for tinner, by that time I gid trew I go 
back to my work. 

And right after 8 o’clock I then have to go to breas 
[prayers] and go Night School. Dime the school is 
out I then go to the roll-call at Wigwam, time that is 
trew it is time to go to beat [bed] sow on all the rest 
of the week. 

Sunday I gid up at 6:30 a. m., 7 o’clock I go to my 
breakfast, from there I gid ready and sweep and clean 
my room, time that is done—then it is nspection, 
time that is over I study my yay | School lesson. 
At 11 o’clock, then I go to Sunday School at Winona, 
| time that is ton I then have to fall in for tinner, time 
|I gid my lesson I then go back to Winona Sunday 
| School, time that is over then it is battalion for 
| church-time that is out I go to my supper. 
| Right after 7:20 p. m., 1 then go up to chapel, time 
| that is over I then go back to my room, and mark all 

of my soil close and put it in my bag to send it to 
laundey, that time it is to go to beat. I am glat most 
all the time when it is time to go to beat. Thist is 
all the time I have cence I have attended thist school. 

Otherwise, I like it every much, boys seem to be 
good to me, special the teachers and the Principal. 

Respectively, CHAPMAN SCANANDOAH. 
( Oneida.) 








————~<~<or—__—_ 


EASY-GOING. 


Old Salem, in Massachusetts, like the rest of the 
world, has of late years become much modernized, but 
the older folk of the town clung long to their habits 
and were conservative in everything. A delightful 
old lady who has passed away, and who bore a name 
well known in the annals of the old seaport, was 
long noted for the perfect regularity of her habits the 
year round. 


One evening of every week she passed, winter or 
summer, with a relative. Ata certain hour a hack- 
man appeared, and drove her to the house of this 
relative; then at a quarter of nine he called again 
and took her home. 

As time went on both Miss C and the driver 
grew older, and it was alleged by their friends that 
while the lady slumbered within the coach, the driver 
was equally sound asleep on the box. 

One evening Miss C—— did not come home at the 
appointed time, and the domestics were thrown first 
into surprise and then into consternation by this un- 
precedented occurrence. They waited for some time, 
and then sent to the house of the relative, where 
they learned that their mistress had started for home 
at a quarter to nine, as usual. 

Still more alarmed, Miss C- ’s butler hastened to 
the house of the hackman. Here all was dark, but 
after repeated knockings, he succeeded in arousing 
the driver, from whom he demanded the whereabouts 
of his mistress. The driver struck his hand to his 
forehead in sudden consternation. 

“Bless my soul!” he cried. ‘‘Miss C—~— must be 
in the coach-house.”’ 

And upon ipvestigation it proved that the lady, still 
asleep, sat in the carriage in the coach-house, whither 
she had been driven by her coachman, who was him- 
self hardly more awake than she. The horses were 
put in, and Miss C—— was driven home. 

When the coachman opened the door at her gate, 
which was one of the civilities she always exacted 
from him, she was pleased to remark: 

“John, you drive better every time I ride with you. 
I never remember to have come home so smoothly as 
1 did to-night.” 








—+e>—___—— 


TWO KINDS OF MEN. 


The Arabs have no little knowledge of the pre- 
cepts of Christianity, and much respect for them, but 
they occasionally add to them observations of their 
own. 





| “It was a noble command of the Man of Naza- 
| reth,” says one of their moralists, “that men should 


house in the parish I could have, that was suitable, | luck, why should any of us be unfortunate? One | love their enemies, and do good to those who hate 


| them. 

| “If all men were able to follow this recept, soon 
there would be no enemies for us to love, nor de- 
spisers of ourselves to whom we could do good. 

“In this weak world we may, perhaps, succeed in 
doing no more than this: so to control our thoughts 
that we shall love our friends more than we hate our 
enemies. 

“For there be in the world now two kinds of men, 
to wit: those who love their friends more than they 
hate their enemies, and those who hate their enemies 
more than they love their friends. 

“Of the first of these there is ape, and we may 
live with them; but the second we should fly, as the 
Bedouin flies the red curtain of the sky behind which 
the simoom advances.” 


44> 
or 





SMOKING HER OUT. 


A company {of Edinburgh students were starting 
for Glasgow oh a football excursion, and meant to 
have a railway carriage to themselves. At the last 
| moment, however, just as the train was starting, in 
hastened an old woman. 
One of the ean | fellows, thinking to get rid of 
her easily, remarked : 
“My good woman, this is a smoking-car, don’t you 
| know?” 
“Well, well,” answered the woman, “never mind, 
| I’) mak it dae,” and she took a seat. 
| As the train started, the word was passed round, 
“Smoke her out.’ All the windows were closed, 
accordingly, and every student produced a pips. and 
| soon the car was filled with a dense cloud of tobacco 





| smoke. So foul became the air that at last one of 
| the boys began to feel sick. As he took his pipe from 
| his mouth and settled back into his seat, the old 
woman leaned toward him. : 
“If ye are dune, sir,” she said, in a wheedling tone, 
“would ye kindly gie me a bit draw? I came awa in 
| sic a haste I forgot mine.” 
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For the Companion. 


THE TRUE STORY OF AN IRON POT. 


Miss Susan 





Sweetapple, 


| ning to try to be good, for there was absolutely 
| nothing in the kitchen but the iron pot, and surely 
Joy was too small to break that. 

“Yes, my dear,’’ she said, ‘‘you may play in 
| the kitchen, but don’t get in any mischief.” 
| “No, ma’am,”’ said Joy, with unusual meek- 
] 
| 
| tainment as the little girl stood in the doorway. 
| The great fireplace made the only break in its 
| four white walls. 
On the floor of the fireplace stood the pot, having 
been taken from the crane where it usually hung, 


HE kitchen was no longer used |a day or so before, for its careful weekly scrub- | from that awful iron grip. 
by the family, but the pot hung | bing. 
in the great chimney-place just | 
as it had done for years, and | hereyes rested on the pot while she walked slowly 

to | to the chimney-place. 

whom it belonged, was very 


Joy dropped the doll carelessly on the floor, as 


A novel idea had entered 


her busy little brain. She had discovered a new 


proud of it. The Sweetapples had owned that use for Aunt Susan’s old black pot. 


pot for generations. 


During the Revolution it had boiled fowls for | over it and proceeded to get inside. 





many a rebellious subject of the king, and there 
was even a story of some important despatches 
that escaped the search of British officers by being 
hidden in it under a great bunch of goldenrod. 

Miss Susan was very fond of telling this tale 
and others like it, and the Sweetapple pot became 
a regular object of interest in the little village, 
shown to all strangers, and spoken of with great 
respect. 

‘Susan would rather lose her two eyes, I really 
believe, than part with that pot,” said old Miss 
Abby Bates. 

It did seem too bad, therefore, that a new little 
girl, who had no connection whatever with Revo- 
lutionary times, and whom nobody wanted for a 
collection, should be the cause of the destruction 
of the famous iron pot. 

It happened in this way. One warm summer 
evening the old Dillbury stage-coach stopped at 
Miss Susan Sweetapple’s front gate, and a very 
small girl and a very small box were set down 
upon the sidewalk. 

The girl was Miss Susan’s niece, and she had 
come to pass two weeks with her aunt. 

Her great poke-bonnet was tied under her chin 
with a huge bow; her travelling cape was made 
very full in order to fit over immense puffed 
sleeves, and her long ruffled pantalettes just grazed 
the ground. 

Miss Susan used to say afterward, “I don’t 
know why it was, but the moment I set eyes on 
Joy Brentwood I just seemed to feel she was born 
to give me trouble.”’ 

It may have been that Miss Susan, being unused 
to children, did not know how to amuse and in- 
terest her little visitor, or it may have been that 
Joy’s natural aptitude for mischief was something 
uncommon. I cannot tell. 

At any rate, there was not a day during that 
visit in which some accident did not occur. Cher- 
ished household articles were broken or lost one 
after another. 

She refused to have anything to do with her 


real doll, but would dress up a rolling-pin or a | 


dust-brush, and enjoy playing with it by the 
hour. 

Long after she had gone home Betty found her 
missing dish-mop, attired in one of Miss Susan’s 
checked aprons, sitting in state in a corner of the 
garret window. 

To keep her out in the garden became the grand 
object of Miss Susan’s life, for though Joy 
smashed the flowerpots with the same impartial 
hand that broke the cut-glass pitchers, their loss 
was not so hard to bear. 

It happened very unfortunately toward the end 
of this trying and destructive visit, that a succes- 
sion of rainy days kept Joy confined to the house. 

The little gir! had begun to feel that her stay 
with her aunt had not been altogether successful. 

A dim idea came to her in these latter days that 
she would try to be very good, and keep those 
troublesome and meddling fingers from doing any 
more damage. 

Picking up her neglected doll, she sought her 
aunt in the sitting-room, and asked permission to 
play in the old kitchen. 

; Miss Susan’s heart gave a great bound of de- 
light, and she felt that her smati niece was begin- 


| Grasping the edge she lifted a pantaletted leg 
This accom- 
plished she stood with the opening of the vessel 
coming just below her waist. 


The pot had a small mouth and deep shoulders | 


and when Joy attempted to sit down in it she 
found it quite difficult to do so. But by much 
squirming and twisting she actually succeeded in 
getting her own shoulders under the shoulders 
of the pot and before long was seated in a very 
cramped position in its black interior, only her 
head above the rim. 

There seemed to be something especially pleas- 
ing to Joy in this situation. 
edly and settled herself as comfortably 
as possible in her queer armchair. 

As her head fell back she could look 
up the wide chimney-shaft to the square 
of gray sky far above. A few drops of 
rain fell on her face and that was delight- 
ful. A patch of blue sky came in sight 
through a break in the clouds. A bird 
flew by the opening. 

A sense of sleepy comfort stole over 
Joy, her eyes closed, and she must have 
dozed a little while, when all at once she 
was aroused by a quick patter of rain- 
drops outside, and then she was wide 
awake enough. 

She began to think it was time to 
| play some other game, but when she 
| tried to rise. she found she could not 
| move. 


| Dizzy with fright, she tried to get her shoulders 
;and arms from under the top of the pot, but 
| found she had no power to make them move. 

With a scream of terror, she tried again to 
| release herself, the pot lost its balance, fell over 
| on its rounded side and rolled to the end of the 
| room, where it knocked up against the wall with 
a heavy bump. It would have been a funny | 
sight to a looker-on, but it was dreadful for | 
Joy. 

She lay with her poor head rolling from the | 
mouth of the pot, screaming with all her might. 
Would no one come to her help ? | 

It was really only a few moments before Miss | 
Susan and Betty appeared, but it seemed hours | 
to Joy, and she was so faint and sick when she | 
saw them she could hardly speak. 

Very much frightened by her looks the two 
women got the pot on its legs and tried their best 
to get her out, but found they could not move her | 
at all. 

Really alarmed and forgetting her beloved pot 
in her anxiety for her niece, Miss Susan sent 
Betty for the blacksmith, and pouring a few drops 
of brandy between Joy’s lips had the satisfaction 
of seeing the color come back to her face. 

She was a very pitiful and forlorn little object 
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ness, and she departed dragging her doll after her. | 
The big, bare room did not promise much enter- | 


She smiled content- | 





jas she sat looking up at Miss Susan standing 
| before her. 


‘“Joy,”’ said that lady, solemnly, ‘‘are you very 
uncomfortable ?"” 
“Yes,’’ sobbed Joy. 

“Aren't you sorry you did such a wrong and 
| foolish thing as to get into that pot ?’’ proceeded 
| Miss Susan. 

“Yes,” said Joy. 
| “Do you understand now,” continued Miss 
| Susan, ‘“‘why I have warned vou against meddling 
| with things you ought not to touch ?”’ 
| Yes,’ said Joy again, in a broken voice. 
| The blacksmith arrived at last, but the pot had 
to be broken to pieces before Joy was released 








| 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, 


1. 


ENIGMA. 


etc. 


This last breakage proved too much for Miss | 
|Susan’s patience. Joy was sent home the next | 
|day in great disgrace and never went to visit her | 
| aunt again. 

I think the unhappy incident had the effect of | 

making her a better girl, and I ought to know, for 
Iwas Joy. 


Here, there, everywhere 

I flit, then disappear, 
No noise betrays my coming 

Yet I inspire fear. 
Now far, now near, I’m followed 

By one, who, hid from sight, 
Proclaims his awful presence 

By noise, both day and night. 

H. A. G. 
2. 


NUMERICAL 


————~@o-—_—_ 
ENIGMA. 


| For the Companion. | The answer, composed of 6 letters, is a quotation 
| — acelebrated English author, who died on May 
| 13, 5. 
QUEER PILLS. | be 42, 43, 31, 1, 17, 48, 50 is the tirst name of the 
, . : | author. 
Harry’s grandpa is a homeopathic doctor, and | ‘fhe ie, 20, 21, 56, 2, 10, 67 is the second name of 
the little boy is very fond of riding about with eer. ae 
him on his daily rounds. Harry was also quite) ‘pye 4 13, d1, oe of the anther. 
| devoted to the sugar pellets kept in a big bottle! The 80, 93, 94, 5, 90 is to foam. 
. . A s ‘he 5, 57, 52, 47, 77, 78 is B oe 
on a shelf in the office; for his grandpa quite uusube Ulecis see ae * ‘life ee 
often gives him some of them to play doctor with | Johnson. 
before the medicine is put in them. = = 4 = > pe acon is a hollow. 
One stormy day, when he was only two years; The 7, 92, 65, 68, 16 is to fascinate. 
Nhe 19, 25, 61, 76, 29, 88 is action. 
The 30, 40, 26, 83, 86, 49, 63, 37 is os- 
tentatious of learning. 
The 41, 66, 28, 44, 45, 74 is to scoop 


The 51, 62, 79, 84, 85 is to push vio- 
lently. 
The 95, 81, 87, 46 is a fancy. 
The 71, 59, 55, 82 is a gust. 
The 72, 73, 53, 58, 89 is robbery. 
38 is @ pronoun, 
GILBERT FORREST. 


















3. 
ANAGRAM, 
Queen Mamy is a cross rrrtttiy. 


Hey! the sun and ho! the showers! 
I’ve a plot of blooming flowers. 
With much ado, 
And pouting too, 
There I spend the shining hours. 


. 4. 
PUZZLE. 
Botany. 


1. Members of a religious order, and 
a © Sines 

2. Single men, and a fastening. 

3. A boy’s name, and part of a bird’s 
wing. 

4. A bird, and to incite. 

5. A bird’s ornament. 

6. Elevated, to empty, and a Greek 
goddess. 

7. A fruit, and an edible. 
. A country, and a color. 
. A numeral, and part of the face. 
. To emulate, a circle, and to permit. 
. An adjective, anda vegetable. 
2. A vehicle, and a collection of peo- 


_ 
oem 


13. A Greek goddess, an insect, and a 
snare. 

14. A timid animal, and a society lady. 
15. Yellow, and an instrument of pun- 
ishment. 

16. An English evergreen, and a kind 
of wine. 

17. An adjective, and a man’s name. 
18. Anger, and a form of grain. 

19. To unite, and valuable. 

20. To recline, and a resinous sub- 
stance. 

21. An exclamation, and a famous 
character. 

22. A toy, and a nickname. 

23. A useful animal, and to slide. 

24. A nickname, a negation, and a fa- 
mous Bible character. 

25. A table luxury, and to nurse. 

_26. Popular persons, and an article of 


i 


Hi 


(| 





symbol of power, and belong- 
ing to —, 
28. A Sly unimal, and an article of 
clothing. 
29. A fop, and a wild beast. 
30. A luminary, a preposition, and a 
famous town. 
5. 
CHARADE. 
= Jirst means denial 
Vithout reservation, 
But out in the pasture 


old, he was looking out of the window, and watch- ¢ 
It means conversation. 


ing the rain as it came splashing down on to the 
street and sidewalks. 

Suddenly the rain changed to hail, and a gust 
of wind blew the hail-stones against the window- 
panes. 

Harry rushed to his grandpa, his eyes big with 
wonder, and cried out: “O grandpa! O grandpa! 
see ’em rainin’ pills.” 


Its haunts in the country 
My second confesses 

When often it leaves them 
To loop up your dresses. 


om ~ that’s easy 
*ve furnished and found you, 
For my whole ycu’ll find living 
In homes all around you. 
CLEVELAND. 





en Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Windmill. 


2. 1. Cab-age—Cabbage. 
3. Beat—Beet. 


For the Companion. 


2. Po-Tay-toe—Potato. 
4. Turn-nip—Turnip. 5. Pumpkin. 





CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


16. P—Pea. 7. Caul-I-flower—Cauliflower. 8. Rue- 
One day Aunt Nellie heard the little people a > ype i =~ 
making some funny boasts. Said Evie: “OnceI| Gorn. 13. Sugarcane. It Parcnip Pane: ie 


13. Sugar-cane. 14. Par-snip—Parsnip. 15. 
Leak—Leek. 16. Squash. 17. Egg-plant. 18. Care-rot 
arrot. 19. Cell-Erie—Celery. 20. Are-tie-choke— 
Artichoke. 21. G. A. R.-lick—Garlic. 
—Spinach. 23. Mush-room. 
3. Bobby Shaftoe. 
4. Spartans guarding Thermopylae. 


5. 


had the hooking cough till my mamma thought | 
I'd die.’”’ ‘Poh!’ said Nettie, ‘“‘that’s nothing. | 
I’ve had the canker-rash and the chicken-pox.” 
“T’ve had a good deal worse than that,” put in 
four-year-old Bess, soberly; “I fink ’twas the 
old hen pox!”’ 





22. Spin-age 


— Bia ST 

— INURE 

Ned had been corrected for misusing the word GUISE 

‘shide’’ when ‘‘skin’’ should have been placed in- ORSON 

stead. The other day the children were playing | TEEN 8 
hide-and-seek, when little Laura, whose time it! 6. 1. Dathan—Numbers 16:27. 2. Absalom—2 


| Samuel 18:9. 3. Vashti—E#sther 1:79. 
bod—7 Samuel 4:21]. 5. 
David. 


4. Icha- 


nak exclai “yw 6 yr r > 
was to seek, exclaimed, ‘I’ve taught you, tome Darios— Daniel Ao 


from your skin!” 








Sore 





| still obstinate, and was given bread and water for his 
| dinner, and at supper-time he fared no better. He | 
uttered no complaint, but being an active, healthy | 
| boy, it was a heavy penalty for him to lie there all | 
day. 
After supper one of Freddy’s mates came in to in- | 
quire what was the matter. The mother allowed him 
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Use “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 

Dentifrice”’ for the teeth. It has no equal. [Adv. 
1S 

Why are the United States Watch Co.’s Waltham 

Watches in such great favor? Simply because they 


keep better time than any other watch, and the people | 


know it. [Adv. 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The | 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

ayment for The Companion, when sent b 

a fail, should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. | 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the | 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are | 
required to register letters whenever requested to | 
do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | 
almost sure to weara hole through the envelope | 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send | 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- | 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own | 
risk. | 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- | 

ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 

name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

tinuances.—R ber that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- | 
continue {t, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 
ways give the name of the Post-office to which | 

= your Det rissent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 


Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


| 
| 








For the Companion. | 
RUNNING FROM THE EARS. | 

The ear, next to the eye, is the most delicate organ | 
we possess, and the failure of its powers is as dis- 
tressing to the sufferer’s friends as to himself. Yet | 
too little attention is paid to its slight ailments, since | 
it is not always fully appreciated how much damage 
may be done by what seems to be slight neglect, and | 
how little treatment, properly applied, may be re- | 
quired to avert a lifetime of discomfort. 

It is not an uncommon thing to see matter running 
from the ears of children. Sometimes this means 
nothing more than an inflammatory condition of the 
passage leading to the drum membrane, but far | 
oftener there is disease of the cavity beyond. | 

The affection begins with an inflammation of the | 
delicate membrane lining the drum cavity. In some | 
cases this process is not very severe, and passes away 
without other complications. If, however, the inflam- 
mation is intense or long continued, a considerable 
quantity of watery fluid collects. This not only 
causes severe distress and temporary deafness, but 
after a time it is liable to burst the drum membrane 
and escape through the outer ear. In such an event 
it is often supposed that an ab: has broken. 

Sometimes the small opening thus formed closes 
rapidly, and after a time another collection may take 
place and be followed by a similar discharge. Should 
this be repeated several times a considerable portion 
of the drum membrane is likely to be destroyed. The 
very minute bones which are essential to the perfect 
transmission of sound to the internal ear may at the 








same time be washed away, and there then results a | 


loss of hearing power which no art of man can make 
good. 


These inflammatory conditions are apt to occur in | 


the course of certain diseases, such as scarlet fever 
and diphtheria, and if, during the run of these dis- 


eases, an ear-ache should come on or a discharge be | 


seen, it should not be looked upon as of small impor- 
tance. 

Sometimes, if there is an accumulation of fluid in 
the middle chamber, from an inflammation just begin- 
ning, the simple puncture of the drum membrane by 
a surgeon will allow the escape of the fluid, and en- 
tirely avert the danger of permanent deafness. 


—_——@———. 


WITH CHILDREN’S EYES. 


It takes so little to make children happy or misera- 
ble! Trifles are no trifles in their eyes. Oftentimes, 
to be sure, they do not know what is for their good; 
but their likes and dislikes may mean so much to 
them and so little to their elders that it seems a need- 
less cruelty not to consider them. 
usual for some petty humiliation to leave a perma- 
nent mark upon character. 

Many a child has had its pride wounded by having 
to expose an unattractive lunch to the gaze of its 
companions. Not that the mother could not have 


made it better, but she was busy, and thought it did | 


not matter. The other day the writer heard an old 


lady speak affectionately of her long-lost mother in | 


these words: 


“She was such a good mother, and put’me up such | 


dainty lunches to take to school! It makes my mouth 
water just to think of them!” 

“O mother, the other girls don’t wear sunbonnets! 
Please let me wear my hat!’ pleaded a little school- 
girl. 

The mother thought such pride ought not to be 
encouraged, and the sensitive, shrinking child had to 
suffer the torture of dressing differently from her 
mates, and bear with their jests and laughter. 

A six-year-old boy, who thought himself big enough 
for trousers, wore a plaid suit with a skirt to it. 
Some one laughed at him for wearing “girl’s clothes,” 
and when his mother was dressing him for school 
next morning, Freddy said: 

‘Mamma, I don’t want to wear that girl’s dress.” 

The mother gently urged the matter, but the spirit 
of resistance was strong in the boy. “It is a girl’s 
dress, and I aint going to wear it!”’ he reiterated. 

“Very well,” said his mother, at length. “You 
may have your choice: wear this suit, or go to bed 
again.” 


Freddy chose to return to bed. At noon he was 


to see her obdurate son. 


lie here just the same.” 


| express in so many words. 


It is nothing un- | 


“Sick?” asked the guest. 
“No,” was Freddy’s sober reply, “but I’ve got to 


“Wha’ for?” asked the other boy, in astonishment. 
“Cause I won’t wear a girl’s dress,” answered the 
little fellow. ‘I dunno’s I ever shall get up again. I 
don’t want to if—if I can’t have some trousys,” and | fF 





PHOTOGRAPHY MADE EASY. 
The Amateur Photographer's Hand 
Book, by Arthur Hope, explains the va- 














rice. Send for descriptive circular. | 
Mine JOHN WILKINSON CO., Pubs., Chicago. 








the voice ended in a sob. | 

The mother, who had been an intentional listener | 
to this conversation, was melted by Freddy’s mingled 
grief and resignation, and before noon the next day | 
he was made happy by his first real pair of trousers. 

Perhaps it was the better way to yield a point 
which meant so much to the little fellow’s pride 
rather than to humiliate him into compliance. Not | 
that a child’s every idle whim should be gratified, but | 
if an older person finds that some harmless wish is 





have always used a liquid devel- 


oper for their photographic work IVERS & POND 
will appreciate the New Dry) 


Developer, which can be carried | 


| The hidden cause of that happy air of quiet harmony 
| pervading this picture 


DRY DEVELOPER. 


Amateur Photographers who | is the NEW PATENT SOFT-STOP in the 





dear to the little one’s heart, let him try to see it in 


from the child’s point of view before uttering a cold 
or contemptuous refusal. 


— — | 


NOT HOMESICK. 


There are some feelings, innocent enough in them- 
selves, which nevertheless a man does not like to 
If he must acknowledge 
them, he prefers to do it indirectly, not taking a 





straight course, but, as the old saying is, going | the highest qualit 


“round Robin Hood’s barn.” 
The captain of Company G, Twelfth Vermont Reg- | 


iment, was strolling in the woods just out of camp, | manipulated, free from frilling. 


says a writer in the Salem Witch, when he came upon 
a member of his company sitting on the er of a 
aw: and looking as though he had fought his last 


ght. 
*“*What’s the matter, Bill?’’ said the captain. 


| sale by all Photographic Stock Dealers. Made only by 


HARVARD DRY PLATE CO., Cambridge, Mass. 


owder form and is always| P| AN 

| ol for use upon the addition * 
‘of water. Nodan 

No staining of plates and outfit. 


er of breakage. 


which so reduces the noise of practising that it is not 
heard outside the room and is notdistracting to any one 
in the same room ; also saves wear. 


WE OFFER TO SHIP 
ON APPROVAL, to be re- 
turned, railway freights both 
ways our expense, if unsatisfac- 
tory on trial in your home. 


DISTANCE MAKES NO 
DIFFERENCE —1 mile or 
2,000 miles are alike to us. 


Dry Developer by mail, post-paid. 
Package for 1 dozen Plates, 244 x 4, 15 cents; 


4x 5, 20 cents; 5x8, 35 cents. One package 
with careful use will develop 2 or 3 dozen plates. 


The Harvard Dry Plates give 
r of work. 
Rapid, clear and reliable, easily 





The Harvard Dry Plates and Dry Developer for 





“Oh, nothing,” was the reply. “Iam allright.” | 
“You look as though you had a fit of homesick- | 
ness.” 


ing of the sort. | 

“Well, what are you thinking about?” asked his 
questioner. 

“T was thinking,” said the Vermonter, “that I 
wished I was in my father’s barn.” 

“In your father’s barn! What on earth would you 
do if you were in your father’s barn?” 

The poor fellow uttered a long-drawn sigh and said, 
“I’d go into the house mighty quick!” 


_— 


DOUBLING THE DOSE. 


An exchange prints a story said to have been re- 
lated by the Hon. J. M. Langston, who was formerly 
Minister to Hayti, and who witnessed the incident in 
the streets of Port-au-Prince. 





An old negro who was vainly endeavoring to drag | 
a balky mule by his halter, suddenly step: f up to a 
doctor who stood outside his office, and offered him a 
silver piastre if he could put a little life into his con- 

| trary beast. 

The doctor went into his office, and returned with 
his medicine case. He selected a small syringe, filled 
it with morphia, and jabbed the needle 
animal’s side. | 

The astonished creature reared upon his hind legs, | 
and then, with a tremendous bray, started down the 
road at a breakneck speed. 

The old ee looked first at the doctor, and then 
at the disappearing mule. 

“Say, boss,” he suddenly exclaimed, “how much 
was dat stuff wuf you jist put in dat mule?” 

“Oh, about ten cents,” laughingly answered the 
doctor. 

“Well, boss, DA kin jist fire twenty cents’ wuf 
right into me. Heah am de cash. I’se got to ketch 
dat ar mule.” 
| ———_>——___—_ 


WHY HE HELD ON. 


| Workmen were hoisting stone next door to Frank- 
ie’s house, where a new building was going up, the 
motive power being a donkey-engine. The signal for 
hoisting was given by the sound of a whistle, and 
the man to whom fell the duty of blowing this stood 
out of sight of the engineer. 


One day Frankie and a small friend were standing 
as close to the rope as they were allowed to come when 
the whistler was called away for a moment. The man 
who made the stone fast went for a drink, and the 
two boys crept up to the tackle. 

Unluckily the other boy spied the whistle lying on 
a timber, and just as Frankie had seized the rope, his 
friend gave a shrill blast. 

The engine inside its shed oe to puff, and, with a 
squeal, up went Frank into the air. The workmen 
came running, shouting to the engineer to reverse the 
machine and to the boy not to let go. The lad was up 
to the second story before he could be stopped, but 
| here a carpenter managed to seize him, and lee him 
| unhurt into a window. 
| You did well to hold on, little fellow,” he said, as 
| he got the boy into safety. 

“Oh, I had to,” Frankie answered; “mother told 
me not to fall into the mud with my new clothes.” 





———@———_—__ 


HOW IT WOULD BE. 


Whatever foolishness may be “bound up in the 
heart of a child,” there is no denying that the little 
folks are often shrewd observers of human nature. 


“And now, children,” remarked Professor Hailes 
| in one of the public schools the other day, “if a fam- 
| ily consisting of father and mother and seven children 
should have a pie for dinner, how much would each 
| one receive?” 
| “An eighth,” answered a bright boy. 

‘But there are nine persons, you must remember.” 

“Oh, I know that; but the mother wouldn’t get 
any. There wouldn’t be enough to go around.”— 
Albany Journal. 


Sahni isemsiinee 
TOO PROMPT. 


Pay as you go is an excellent rule, but in certain 
peculiar cases it must not be acted upon too strictly. 


An old-time Maine physician, according to the! 
Lewiston Journal, was once ferried across a swollen 
river by a man who for some reason declined to 
receive any compensation for the service. 

“Oh, let it go, doctor,” he said, as the physician 
urged the money upon him; “let it go. I shall want 
you to do as much for me some time. Like as not I 
shall want a tooth pulled.” | 

“Sit right down and have it out,” said the precise 
a doctor. “I don’t want any such bills outstand- 
| ng.” 





—___@— 


| 
“No, sir,” said Bill, with some resentment, “‘noth- | A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 
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The Burdens of Life 


Are easily borne, when the blood is pure and vigorous; but 
if the vital current is impoverished, the smallest exertion be- 
comes painful and fatiguing. Noother medicine builds up the 

debilitated system so rapidly as 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


It restores muscular strength, 
when the body has been de- 
pleted by illness, and is equally 
effective in the cure of rheu- 
matic gout and neuralgia. 


“Three months ago I was sick with ty- 
phoid fever, which left me in a very feeble 
condition. I had no appetite, was greatly 
troubled with rheumatism, and unable to 
work. I began taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
and was quickly benefited. The rheumatic 
pains have wholly disappeared, my appetite 
has returned, and I am now able to do my 
work. I have great confidence in Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla as a blood-purifier, and do not 
believe there is any other remedy equal to it 
as a Spring medicine. It drives out the 
humors from the blood, gives tone to 
the stomach, increases the appetite, and 
strengthens the whole system.” — Mrs. 
SARAH FREEMAN, Charlestown, Mass. 
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Sarsaparilla as a remedy for debility and neuralgia resulting from malarial exposure in 
the army. I was in a very bad condition, but six bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, with 
occasional doses of Ayer’s Pills, have greatly improved my health. I am now able to 
work, and feel that I cannot say too much for your excellent remedies.”—F, A. PINK HAM, 
South Moluncus, Me. 

“T have suffered greatly, for years, from a low condition of the blood and general 
debility. At times my lungs have been affected, and I have had pains in the shoulders and 
back, so that it was a burden to do any work. Ihave been greatly helped by a few bottles 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.”—MARyY O’SULLIVAN, 930 Washington st., Room 4, Boston, Mass. 
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| -Tn future tense of due is dun. 
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For the Companion. 


MY WHITE ELEPHANT. 


No doubt many readers can recall the accounts in 
their school-books of the famous white elephants 
of Burmah and Siam. I remember that a certain 
geography, which I studied, represented the animal 
as spotlessly white from the tip of his trunk to the 
toes of his hind feet, with a number of natives in 
the act of prostrating themselves before the brute 
in adoration. 


could secure would be a white elephant. But 
when I came to inquire, I found obstacles in the 
way of success which seemed insurmountable. 
First of all, white elephants are considered 
sacred animals in Farther India, and all of them 
are claimed by the royal court. To ask the author- 
ities to sell one of these pampered, petted and 
worshipped beasts would be like offering money 
to a devout Christian to renounce bis religion. 
The inhabitants of Burmah are Buddhists, who 
believe in the transmigration of souls. One feature 


of this faith is the notion that each white elephant | 


contains the soul of some deceased monarch, and 
that no greater sacrilege can be committed 
than to treat disrespectfully the supernatu- 
rally favored animal. All elephants possess- 

ing the light color become the property of the 
royal court. 

From this it may be gathered how hopeless 
my task seemed. Numberless attempts had 
been made before my time to secure one of 
these creatures for critical inspection. Special 
efforts had been put forth from England, but 
failure was the result in every case. In fact, 
any foreigner might consider himself for- 
tunate if he were permitted to take a peep at 
the jealously guarded beasts at the royal 
court. 

It can be understood, therefore, that I was 
most pleasantly astonished, when, early in 
1882, I received word from my agents in the 
far East that there was a fair prospect of 
procuring a white elephant. They desired me 
to understand, however, that it would not 
only require several months to bring the 
delicate negotiations to a head, but would 
take a very large sum of money. I cabled 
them that all the funds needed would be 
furnished. 

The two gentlemen who acted as my agents 
in this matter were Mr. Thomas H. Davis 
and Mr. J. B. Gaylord, each of whom 
possessed remarkable shrewdness and skill in 
managing difficult business. 

Theebaw was the king of Burmah at that 
time. He was a despot, tyrannical, cruel, 
and detested by most of his subjects, who 
often felt the weight of his displeasure. His 
power over his people was unlimited, and he 
might at any time confiscate the property of 
a favorite or order him to be put to death. 


| of for a moment. 
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extravagance, which led him to disregard every 
requirement of justice. 

About this time, too, it became clear to the 
prime minister that a crisis was approaching in 
Theebaw’s affairs, and that it behooved him to 
think of his own interests before the final crash of 
the rotten kingdom. When the proper moment 
arrived, Mr. Davis offered him seventy-five thou- 
| sand dollars for one of the white elephants from 
| the royal stables. 

The proposition fairly took away the minister’s 
breath. He declared that it could not be thought 





Mr. Davis convinced him that it could be managed 


in such a way that, even if it failed, no suspicion | Gaylord were smoking on the deck of the little 


would attach to the king’s chief officer. 





Mr. Davis changed the subject, | Mandalay and stuck fast for hours. 
and said nothing more about it for several weeks. | short distance below the city, and the mishap 
When they met again, the minister said it would | caused much apprehension on the part of the 
be worth his life to agree to the proposition, but | gentlemen in charge of Toung Taloung. 


ready at a moment’s warning to fight for the prize | 
they had secured. | 

Though the Mohammedan crew, hearty haters | 
of all Buddhists, were highly pleased at the trick | 
they were helping to play upon them, little re- 
liance could be placed upon these people in the 
event of an attack. They were likely to become 
panic-stricken, leap overboard, and leave the two 
white men to their fate. 

The Irawadi at that season of the year was 
quite low, and, despite the care used, the steamer 
ran aground on the night of the departure from 
It was but a 





Shortly after midnight Mr. Davis and Mr. 


steamer, with their senses onthe alert. At the) 


This was all the minister wanted, and he used | same moment, both observed a long, low boat | 


vation upon the customs that had prevailed from 
time immemorial at the Burmese court. A full 
understanding was reached, and Mr. Davis and 
his friend Gaylord left Mandalay with a promise 
to return in the course of a month. 

The next proceeding was to charter a small 
stern-wheel steamer at Rangoon, and to engage a 
crew of fifteen Mohammedans. This done, they 
ascended the Irawadi to the capital, where Mr. 
Davis again put himself in communication with 
the prime minister, who, having been paid a con- 
siderable part of the large sum promised, was 
eager to carry the scheme to a successful issue. 

It was about three-fourths of a mile from the 
royal stables to the wharf, and it was necessary 


| all his energies in carrying out the amazing inno-| filled with men, stealthily approaching from the | 
A good many years ago the thought came to | 
me, that one of the most valuable curiosities I 





direction of Mandalay. Several of the occupants | 
were using oars, but with such care that it was 
impossible to catch the slightest sound. If it had 
not been for the light of the moon, dim as it was, | 
they could have laid their boat alongside the 
steamer without detection. 

Everything confirmed the belief that the natives 
meant mischief, though whether they had come | 
with the intent to prevent an unparalleled dese- | 
cration, or whether the sight of the grounded 
steamer led them to think there was a chance to | 
secure loot, cannot be said with certainty. 

In either case, the induceinent was sufficient to | 
invite fierce attack. The boat approached within | 
a hundred feet. Then the rowers backed water | 








THE WHITE 


Theebaw’s reckless life had involved him in/|to drive the animal through the streets to the| 
debt to an appalling extent, and his prime minis- | steamer. To attempt this during daylight, or| 


ter was in sore straits for money. 
fact, more than the king’s unpopularity, which 
constituted the favorable condition, as Mr. Davis 
believed, for securing a white elephant for me. 
The first act of my agent was to make a quiet 
but generous donation to the king’s principal 
priest, for the repair of the chapel connected with 
the palace. The priest was astonished and grate- 


ful, and asked Mr. Davis if there was any way in | 
He was | 


which he could reciprocate his kindness. 
thanked in turn for his good-will, and begged to 
think no more about it. 

Some weeks later the agent told the priest that 
if he could secure for him a view of the sacred 
elephants, he would consider the debt more than 
repaid. With the aid of the favorite wife of 
Theebaw, who appreciated Mr. Davis’s contribu- 
tion, the privilege was obtained, and he was 
allowed to look at the inmates of the royal stables, 
which contained several white elephants. 

The next step was to approach the prime min- 
ister, who was charged with the trying task of 
keeping the king supplied with funds. The ex- 
travagance of the despot rendered this duty so 
difficult indeed that, when Mr. Davis intimated 
that he thought he could point out a way of adding 
some fifty thousand dollars to the imperial treas- 
ury, the minister was delighted, and begged him 
to indicate the means. 

Mr. Davis was too prudent to make known his 
wishes, even on so strong an invitation, and he 
allowed several weeks to pass, during which he 
assiduously cultivated the friendship of the prime 
minister. Atthe same time he obtained a number 
of audiences with Theebaw himself, who seemed 
quite pleased with the vivacious and wide-awake 
American. It will be understood, of .course, that 
at all these interviews it was necessary to employ 
interpreters. 

It was evident that Theebaw’s chief officer dis- 
liked the king as much as did any of his subjects, 
Lecause of his cruel whims and his frightful 


natives, would have caused a fanatical outbreak 
| that must have ended in the massacre of all par- 
| ties concerned. None knew this better than the 
| prime minister, who was depended upon, there- 
| fore, to see that no precautions were neglected. 

Mr. Davis’s knowledge of elephants led him to 
fix upon a docile animal about seven years old, 
known by the nameof Toung Taloung. It would 
| have been extremely dangerous to take a beast 
that was likely to be seized with the ‘‘tantrums”’ 
| while moving through the crowded streets of the 
capital. 


It is fashionable in Burmah to paint elephants, | 
Toung | 


the favorite colors being red and blue. 
| Taloung received a coating of those tints, applied 
with such skill that it would have required a sharp- 
eyed man to discover that he belonged to the class 
| of sacred elephants. Then he was carefully cov- 
| ered with embroidered cloth, and, when night was 
fully come, Toung Taloung emerged from the 
royal stables under charge of several trusty 
natives, and was started in the direction of the 
docks. 

The course was circuitous and led through the 
back streets, but there was nothing to awaken 
suspicion, and the dock was safely reached. Mr. 
Davis expected difficulty here, when the beast was 
being led upon the boat, but he was gratified to 
find that the animal showed no hesitation, proving 
more tractable than he had supposed. He was no 
sooner on board than the fastenings were cast off, 
and the voyage down the Irawadi began. 

Thus far all had gone remarkably well. Eight 
months had been consumed in the negotiations, 
and now, for the first time in the history of 
Burmah, a white elephant left that country for the 
other side of the world. But Mr. Davis could not 
free himself from a misgiving that trouble would 
be encountered before they reached Rangoon. 
He and Mr. Gaylord were armed with a repeating 





Winchester and two revolvers apiece, and were 


It was this | indeed in any way to arouse the suspicion of the | 











ELEPHANT. 


and held their craft motionless. Evidently they | 
wished to learn if there was any preparation for 
such an attack as they contemplated. | 

The boat, clearly seen now through the gloom, | 
instead of approaching the steamer turned toward 
the land, passing between it and the craft, where 
it was within easy pistol-shot. All the time it was | 
closely watched by the white men, who could not 
but admire the noiselessness with which the oars | 
were manipulated. They made a complete circuit | 
of the steamer, returning to their starting-point, | 
where they once more became stationary. 

The watchers were convinced that the critical 
moment had come. The dusky boatmen were 
debating whether to make a sudden dash and 
swarm over the side of the steamer, or to with- 
draw, fearing that their presence might be known 
to a part of the crew at least. 

In case they assaulted, the worst was to be feared. 
They would charge like a cyclone, and, despite 
the excellent arms in the hands of the defenders, 
sweep everything before them. Mr. Davis had 
been placed in more than one similar peril during 
his adventurous career, and he did not hesitate to 
resort to the only remedy at his command. 

Pointing both of his revolvers in the direction 
of the motionless boat, he emptied the chambers 
in rapid succession. No attempt was made to 
aim, and the bullets, striking the water, skipped 
over and around the native boat in a way that 
would have tried the nerves of the bravest men. 
More than that, a sharp cry indicated that one 
of the crew had been hit hard, while all were in 
danger of being wounded or killed. 

The bombardment was hardly finished when 
the boat was descried going up the river at full 
speed. The Burmese were terrified, and vanished 
up the Irawadi with greater celerity than they | 
had descended the stream. It was not likely that 
any other demonstration would be made, but the 
white men kept guard until daylight. Then, after 


| thing in nature as a white elephant. 





hard work, the steamer was floated off, and the 
voyage down the river resumed. They ran 
aground twice afterward, and were delayed so 
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much that it was not until the ninth day that 
they reached Rangoon. 

At this point, Mr. Davis considered his share in 
the delicate business at an end. At Rangoon, 
Toung Taloung was transferred to a British 
steamer and taken to England. The white ele- 
phant made many friends on the voyage to Liver- 
pool, and attracted a great deal of attention there. 

In the latter part of March, 1884, word was sent 
to me in New York that the steamer had arrived 
with my prize. Accompanied by a number of 
friends, 1 hastened to take a look at the animal, of 
which I had heard so much, and which I was 
convinced would prove one of the greatest natural 
curiosities ever brought to America. 

I have had my share of disappointments during 
my long career, but I doubt whether I was ever 
more disgusted in all my life, than when I took 
my first survey of the wonderful white elephant 
brought from the other side of the world. 

In the first place, he was not a white elephant 
at all. One of his huge ears was of a pinkish 
tinge, and here and there were pale spots about 
his body. Like every one else, I had expected to 
see an animal wholly white from trunk to tail. 
Instead, I saw a beast so sparsely marked that he 
would have hardly attracted attention among an 


| ordinary herd. 


I then learned that, in reality, there is no such 
Occasionally 
in Burmah one of the immense beasts is found 


| with a few pale spots upon his body, believed to 


be caused by disease; but why such insignificant 

markings should entitle him to be considered 

white is beyond my power of reasoning. How- 

ever, I had the consolation, if it can be called a 
consolation, of knowing that my total expen- 
diture of two hundred thousand dollars had 
secured me as genuine a white elephant as 
ever existed, and, with some misgivings on 
my part, he was placed on exhibition. 

The result was what I anticipated. Most 
of those who visited the menagerie for the 
purpose of seeing the animal, I am quite sure 
shared my disappointment, and, therefore, 
after a short period I withdrew him from 
public exhibition. 

Among the animals which perished in the 
great fire that swept away most of my me- 
nagerie at Bridgeport, in November, 1887, 
was Toung Taloung; and when I recalled 
the fortune he had cost me, and reflected that 
he had proven such a gigantic disappoint- 
ment, I cannot say that I grieved very deeply 
over his loss. P. T. BARNUM. 

4@ 
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WHAT SOUTHERN PEOPLE ATE. 


“Say, Mis’ Lucy, Aunt Hannah says as 
how she done sent you Miss White’s sweet 
taters. Here’s your’n.”’ 

I look ruefully at the smoking “tater” 
which I have just broken on my plate, and 
find that it is not the color of those I had 
given out for myself and children. So the 
pieces are carefully put together and returned 
to the rightful owner. 

Such scenes as this were not unusual in 
overcrowded Richmond between 1862 and 
1865. 

The city was packed with refugees from all 
parts of the South. Not many could afford to 
keep a whole house of any size for one family, 
and few were so selfish as to do so, even if they 
could afford it. Unused garrets were cleared up, 
fitted with odds and ends of furniture, and thank- 
fully occupied by those who before had many 
rooms at their disposal. 

The cooking was usually done in a common 
kitchen by one cook, and it was a constant mar- 
vel how she kept the lodgers’ meals separate. 
The only explanation of the wonder was that 
each one had so little. One potato apiece and, 
once a day, a slice of meat for each, or a family 
dinner consisting of an ocean of beans with a very 
small island of bacon, did not over-tax our good 
Chloe’s memory. 

The coffee was easily kept apart, as each house- 
wife had her special concoction. Mine consisted 
of roasted wheat, rye and chestnuts; and, while 
I had it, I carefully added to each pot six grains 
of real coffee. 

My neighbor drank roasted chestnuts, potatoes 
and okra. Such a mixture was a test of patriot- 
ism, especially after sorghum sweetening had 
been added. 

Sorghum was, indeed, the only sweet we pos- 
sessed. With it preserves were made, and evening 
parties were given with a gallon of sorghum and 
a few quarts of ‘‘goobers,”’ or peanuts. Little 
cakes made of flour, sorghum and pepper, and 
called by courtesy “‘ginger-snaps,” were the con- 
fectionery sent by a young man to his sweetheart. 

A journal kept at that time gives this bill of 
fare at a Christmas dinner: 

“A turkey for which I gave twenty-five dollars last 
week; turkeys cost thirty-fivedollars now. Only one 
potato apiece, as they are forty dollars a bushel. A 
eee (?) pudding, niade of dried apples, dried black- 
berries, suet, a little pepper for spice, and a mixture 
of corn-meal and flour. Sauce—sorghum with very 
little butter. After coffee, Anna took down Mrs. 
Randolph’s cook-book, and gave us a reading of ‘joys 
we had tasted’.” 

The breaking of crockery could not be prevented 
in the best-managed households, and as it disap- 
peared, many absurd substitutes came into use. 
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I know of one dignified old gentleman whose | 
coffee-cup was a rose jar. It is still kept in the | 
family and known as ‘‘Papa’s cup.’’ Bottles, | 
with the tops cut off by means of hot wire, made | 
tumblers, though they were dangerous. 

The dwellers in cities suffered much for want of 
lights. The country people brought pine knots 
from the woods, or laid a sycamore ball in a 
saucer of fat. By turning the ball often,.a mod- | 
erate light was obtained. | 

“Confederate tapers’”” were made of yards of 
candle-wick drawn quickly through hot beeswax 
and suet. When cold the taper was wound, 
more or less artistically, around a wooden stand. 

In many Southern libraries the stranger will | 
notice the absence of the fly-leaves from valuable | 
old books. If he asks what is the cause, he will | 
be told the leaves were torn out and used for letter 
paper during the war. I have a letter from a 
learned professor in one of our colleges, written 
on a fly-leaf from a book, and sent in an envelope 
made by his wife of wall-paper gummed with | 
peach-tree wax or glue. 

A letter from a soldier boy was none the less 
dear, but rather the dearer, because it was written 
on brown paper and sent in an envelope of the 
same material. Geese furnished us pens, and 
oak-balls soaked in vinegar became ink. 

Herbs and turpentine from garden and woods 
furnished our medicine chests, and Iam not sure 
we were not as healthy as we would have been 
with a full drug-store at hand. A cure-all in the 
way of a tonic was found in rusty nails held in 
vinegar. No second dose was ever needed. It 
was enough only to show the patient the bottle. 

An old negro, who, when there was a press of 
work, was always taken ‘‘powerful sick”” with 
*“‘misery in de head,’’ was given a dose of this 
restorative by his mistress. After that when he 
complained she would say, compassionately : 

‘Well, Uncle George, I’m sorry you’re sick. 
I'll give you a dose of my tonic.” 

Whereupon Uncle George would reply, scratch- 
ing his head and looking doubtful : 

“I b'l’eves, Miss Lizzie, de misery is gittin’ a 
leetle better. I'll see if I can chop dat wood for 
Chaney fust.”” 

Soon the axe was heard going briskly at the 
wood-pile. ‘De misery’’ was cured. 

It is related that one of Sheridan’s soldiers was 
exploring the upper shelves of a lady’s pantry. 
He saw some black bottles marked ‘Old Bour- 
bon ;’* and, seizing one, took a hearty pull at it. 
He fled, and was seen nomore. The all-powerful 
Tonic had routed the foe! C. M. Lynn. 
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too, the cannon-ball, sent constantly in all direc- 
tions outward, gets a uniform wear, while a clap- 
per would wear only on two opposite sides. The | a third landed in the harbor of Madeira. Mean- 
link would also soon wear away by the friction. | while, ships may have been misled by their treach- 

The part of the buoy seen above water is much | erous signals. 
the smallest portion of it. What seems to be the| Then there are the buoys which simply indicate 
surface of a round raft on the water’s level is the | the coast highways and thoroughfares—the glisten- 
upper part of a great water-tight hull, which floats | ing black ones, and the long red spars that look 
the framework above. Hanging below this is a| like the claws of some huge lobster off which the 
big iron ball for ballast ; and two great iron chains, | sea gods have been dining. 
hanging from either side of the hull to keep it| Red buoys to port, and black 
balanced properly, converge to one down deep in| to starboard, or vice versd 
the water, making a delightful submarine swing | according to the vessel’s di- 
for the water-babies, if they were to cushion it| rection, and there is the chan- 
with a seaweed pillow. Then, last of all, on the | nel marked out to the steers- 
ocean bottom is the great stone sinker, which holds | man as plain as if ploughed 
the whole thing firmly anchored. white, like the foamy wake 

There seems something uncanny in the sight of | his own vessel leaves behind. 
a bell-buoy, swaying and bowing in solitude in| The launching of a buoy is 
the great plain of heaving waters, and never | no light matter, when it is 
ceasing its high, sweet, melancholy ringing. One| considered that the mere 
might imagine the mermen had a hand in it. sinkers weigh two or three 
tons, while those for bell and 
canbuoys are often of five 
tons’ weight. But the stanch 
little derrick which is part 
of the tender’s outfit grasps 
the iron ring that is bolted 
through the sinker, and easily 


brought up on the coast of Ireland. Another | 








and deposits it gently at the vessel’s edge, to be 
levered off by the crew's handspikes, when the 
buoy is put in place. 

There is a huge splashing when this great mon- 
ster takes his downward plunge, and no doubt 
there is much astonishment among the finny fry, 
if not disturbance to their housekeeping arrange- 
ments. Then the buoy bobs and jerks franti- 
cally for a moment, and, subsiding, becomes one 
of the many ocean milestones. 

Then there are the ‘‘spindles’’—beacons placed 
on dry land, and requiring, therefore, less over- 
sight. They are tall iron poles, with a circular 
framework atop, the whole riveted to the solid 

Whistling buoys are more complicated affairs.| rock. Many a weary sea-bird finds them wel- 
They are only seen at harbor entrances, or off| come perches after blowing adrift for dreary 
some prominent point. What one sees in coming | leagues over a storm-tossed ocean, unblessed by 
upon a whistling buoy is an object that looks | a sight of rock pinnacle, or even mast of vessel. 
much like a big red pear, afloat upon the waves.| There are warnings done in paint—circles and 
But a closer view shows that the pear is of the| stripes of gleaming white aloft on rocky harbor 
size of a hogshead, and that at its upper end is| and river entrances—which sailors easily recog- 
fixed a whistle, connected with the pear bulb by | nize as marking the left or right of the entrance, 
a tube. Now if one could see down into thi’ | as designated on their charts. 
painted bulb, the big stem which runs through it The signals which send out the shrillest warn- 
and down into the sea for about thirty feet would | ings across the dark ocean spaces are the fog- 
be found to be nearly a foot in diameter. horns or whistles placed along the coasts where 

This long pipe is open at the bottom and closed | sea-fogs gather thickly and stifle not only the 
at the top. As it sits in the water, therefore, 
there is a water-line inside the pipe, just as there | warning bell. 





These are operated by machinery, 





THE SIGNALS OF THE SEA. 


is outside. The buoy may dance up and down as| and must be seen to be understood. Some are 


enterprising buoy once visited the Bahamas, and | 





light of the friendly lantern, but the tone of the | 


of prying fingers, the queer little lantern-room at 
the top of the winding light-house stairs, and the 


| wonderful view out seaward from its windows, 


are sights easily accessible to ‘long-shore residents. 
But perhaps many such residents are not familiar 
with the various kind of light, for not only does 
the fact of a light being fixed or ‘‘flash”’ determine 
its location, but so do also the intervals of flash- 
ing, the color of the light and its magnitude. 

There are fixed red and 
white, flashing red and white, 
fixed white with red flashes, 
double lights, and so on. 

The flash-lights are not 
caused by a revolving lens, as 
one might suppose, but by a 
revolving framework around 
the lens proper, set here and 
there with red or white panes 
as the case may be. The light, 
of course, is only seen when 
one of these revolving panes 
passes before it. The flashes 
can be produced at longer or 
shorter intervals by adjusting 
the machinery which regu- 
lates the revolving prisms. 
This is an important matter, 
since the revolving lights are 


: swings the great granite block up into the air, | in part distinguished by the number of seconds in 


the interval between their flashes. 

Lights are known as of the first and second 
order, and so on, according to the size of the lens, 
the first being the largest. It is wonderful to see 

| to what perfection these lights have been brought 
| by skill and careful study. The lamp itself, even 
in a first-order light, is not such a brilliant affair, 
but the careful arrangement of prisms causes all 
the rays to be concentrated and reflected to the 
best possible advantage. 
| Another curious arrangement of light is that 
known as the “sector.’”” One who enters the 
| “lantern,”’ as the little tower room is called, of a 
light-house having this feature, will see that, in 
| addition to the usual lens which the lantern con- 
| tains, long and narrow red panes are inserted be- 
| tween the other windows of the room or “lantern.” 
| These have a special significance. The lamplight 
shines steadily red through these, of course, and 
white through the other panes, making, on the 
sides upon which they are placed, a long, broad, 
red pathway across the water. Now this path- 
way sailors know to be a safe and certain channel, 
for the particular tower which bears the two red 
panes has two safe approaches, and with the 
| utmost care the two panes have been set so that 
the red light may shine directly down them. 
These are some of the many ocean guides that 
| beckon to safety or warn of danger. But despite 
| the friendly gleam of numberless lighthouses and 





In the marvellous days to come, when men | inside the pipe does not dance, but remains per- 
learn the secret of soaring through the air, toward | fectly still, because there are no waves down 
which they are as yet so vainly striving, it will be | below, where it enters, to affect it. 

a fine thing to go abroad some starry summer| As the buoy goes up on a wave, pulling the 
night, and, floating over the wide and dark Atlan- | pipe up with it, it leaves, of course, a longer space 
tic, look down upon the watery thoroughfares | of pipe above the water-column, and a consequent 
picked out with the long, dazzling chains of | partial vacuum. When the buoy falls, the air 
varied lights, and dotted with bobbing red and | above the water is compressed again. 

black buoys by the thousand, all as familiarly| Perhaps the simplest explanation of this move- 
known to old mariners as to us are the signs upon | ment is to say that the water-column and the 
our streets. Moreover, if human ears could hear | rising and falling pipe around it are piston-rod 
so far, there would come, from hundreds of miles, | and cylinder, and their motive power is the rest- 
above the laugh of loons and the boom of break- | less Atlantic swell. 

ers, the long weird whistles and the melancholy There is an air-tube connecting above with the 
tolling that are old Father Ocean’s unceasing | pipe, and when the rise on a wave makes the 
orchestra—the bell buoys and whistling buoys | vacuum within, the outer air hastens to fill it. 
that rock on the waves day and night with their | Then, as the pipe goes down, making the air 
mournful music. | press down on the resisting water, an outlet is 

These buoys are sea-signals of a comparatively | provided for it in a small middle tube, which runs 
modern type, and though a thousand dollars is | up from the pipe directly into the whistle fastened 
often expended for a single bell-buoy, they are, of | atop, high and dry above the waves. The rushing 
upward air that follows every plunge of the buoy 
is like the breath from the lips of some great 
strong sea-giant, blown into the whistle. 

The blasts, of course, vary greatly with the 
kind of sea. After a storm that creates a heavy 
swell, the buoy rises and falls very slowly, and 
the whistle sounds with a long and mournful 
wail. But in a brisk breeze, the buoy bobs 
merrily up and down on the quick, choppy waves, 
and the whistle goes with a cheery ‘‘Toot! toot! 
toot!’’ not at all suggestive of shipwreck and 
disaster. 

It is the duty of the inspector of lights, cruising 
along the coasts in his snug little tender, to re- 
place, remove or sink new buoys, as occasion may 
: be; and it is surprising what a destructive agent 
course, less costly than the maintenance of light- | is old ocean, wearing heavy chain, corrupting the 
houses and their keepers would be. The buoys| wood of spar-buoys, encrusting them with shells, 
are their own sextons, and ring as lustily as if it | star-fish, anemones, kelp and seaweed, till a single 


were the Fourth of July the year round. spar may furnish forth quite an aquarium in 
The bell-buoys floated in American waters are | itself. 
composed of a simple iron framework tapering 





Now and then a vessel, carelessly steering, or 


much as it pleases, but the big column of water | worked by steam, and others, where water is not | the wild and melancholy warning of bell-buoys 


readily procurable, by the hot-air apparatus called | and fog-signals, many .a brave vessel has been 
the Ericsson caloric engine. | ground to fragments on the sharp rocks or sunk 

The trumpet, which is the mouth-piece of these | silently into ocean abysses; and there must be 
signals, is outside the engine-house, and the loud | disaster and shipwreck as long as sailors sail the 
and shrill tone of its whistle is the result of the | seas. 
vibration of a metal reed within it caused by the | 
rush of compressed air forced outward by the 
action of the machinery. The intervals of whis- 
tling are also regulated by the action of a machine- 
moved lever pressing against the air-valve and | 
forcing it open every few seconds. 

The caloric engines have greatly the advantage 


Mariana M. TaLtiMan. 
a 
For the Companion. 


THE OLDEST CHURCH-TOWER. 


The Puget Sound steamer was nearing Tacoma, 


over steam in point of economy, since they con- | the new city leaping into life on Commencement 
sume only about one-fourth as much fuel. The | Bay. The long twilight of the north was fading; 
only trouble arising from the use of these signals | the Puget Sea was quivering with light, and over 
seems to be a confusion in the direction of their | it hung Mount Tacoma or Rainier, more than 
sounds; for the hearing is, as a general thing, | fourteen thousand feet high, like a tent of cloth 
much more misleading than the eyesight. 





of gold, its glaciers mingled with sunset fire. 

‘Yonder, in Old Tacoma,” said a young man 
on the deck of the steamer, ‘‘is the 
oldest church-tower in the United 
States. It is the trunk of an ancient 
pine.”’ 

Following the direction pointed out 
by the young man’s hand, I discerned 
a cross, a bell, and a dark, leaning 
tower, to which a curious ladder led 
from the roof of a small church. 

The boat slowed in the clear, green 
waters amid the cool shadows of the 
long points of fir and pine. The sound 
of a church-bell broke upon the still 
air. The great dome of Mount Tacoma 
was changing from gold into pink and 
violet; the shadows in the water were 
deepening, and the new city of Taco- 
ma was close at hand. 

“The oldest church-tower in the 
United States.” The story haunted 
me even amid the confusion of land- 
ing, and as soon as I had taken sup- 
per, I made inquiries about the means 
of conveyance to Old Tacoma. 


Light-houses are the most numerous of all the 


upward to a point from the round raft on the 
water's surface. Up inthe apex hangs the bell, 
and it is a great surprise to one who, sailing by, 
hears its constant ringing, to be told that it has no 
tongue. Directly beneath the bell is a grooved 
iron plate, and in this plate is a cannon-ball which, 
running from the centre down any groove to 
which the swirl of the waves inclines it, brings up 
with a bang against the edge of the bell. 

The advantage of this arrangement over a bell- 
tongue is plain. The least inclination of the buoy 
sends the heavy ball resoundingly against the 
metal, while in calm waters the bell-tongue might 


perhaps a little astray in a thick fog, strikes with 
acrash against a buoy, and thus lets the water 
into the buoy’s hull and sinks it. Then a diver 
is called in, who must descend and walk the mys- 
terious and solitary pathways of the ocean floor 
until he comes upon the buoy— now a playground, 
perhaps, for darting fishes, and a foundation for | signalling arrangements that dot our coasts, and 
numberless exquisite marine growths. probably few readers who live within sight of 

In spite of precautions in mooring, our buoys | the Atlantic or Pacific waters, or the Great Lakes, 
sometimes become restless, and go bumping along | are unfamiliar with the aspect of the light-house 
in search of new scenery, in spite of the iron and| tower. The great barrel-shaped crystal lens, 
granite weights that chain them down. with its rainbow multitude of gleaming prisms, 

One of them, an accomplished traveller, even | carefully covered through the day and jealously 





not be moved with sufficient force to strike. Then, 





took a journey across seas, once upon a time, and | guarded by the keeper from the sullying touch 





The way was simple and easy—a 
ten minutes’ ride on a street-car. I 
was soon there, and it was yet light, 
for the twilight fades very slowly in 
these northern regions. I have seen 
the Salvation Army at Seattle singing 
from their hymn-books on the open platean-at 
nine o’clock in the evening by daylight, and there 
is still light in the summer evenings at Tacoma 
until much later. 

It was easy to find the little church with the 
pine-tree tower, and I was soon admiring its 
beautiful ivies. 





It is a simple Episcopal chapel, with the trunk 
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of a giant fir-tree or “pine” for a bell-tower. The | 
sexton was just closing the little door. 

“How old do you suppose that tower to be?” I 
asked, appearing upon the rude step. 

“Old? Some say five hundred years, some more. | 
It was probably a great tree before America was | 
discovered. Ask Mr. A——, the lumber-dealer; he 
and the bishop built the church. The church was | 
built in a week. Would you like to see the ivies in- | 
side?” - 

“The ivies inside ?”? My curiosity was again ex- 
cited. I accepted his invitation. We entered the | 
little church, whose lamps he quickly lighted. | 

The chapel was rude, but I never saw a more beau- | 
tiful altar, except at Christmas. The chancel was 
filled with living ivy, which had grown intoit through 
the seams of the rough boards. The church was 
always trimmed with ivy. How simple and beautiful 
it was! 

I met friends in Tacoma, and expressed my delight 
at the poetic beauty of the old Tacoma church. I 
was introduced to Mr. A——, a wealthy lumber-dealer, 
who may be said to have built the church. 

“I caused the great pine to be sawed off,” he said, 
“and the bell and cross were placed upon it. It was 
the year when the surveys of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad were completed. As soon as it was known | 
that Tacoma was to be the terminus, people came 
hurrying Kere, and pitched their tents and built their | 
cabins among the great trees on the hills. With them | 
came the bishop, and we agreed that these people | 
should at once have a place in which to worship. We | 
began the church on Tuesday, and held service in it 
on the next Sunday.” 

The region about the city of Tacoma is full of giant 
pines, some of them three hundred feet high. This 
tree was evidently the monarch of the primeval for- 
est. ‘It rose over the Inland Sea, and was fanned by 
the soft winds of the Kuro Siwo, or Japanese current 
before Columbus sailed into the West. 

Thousands of Americans will wish to say to the 
Bishop of the State of Washington, “Spare forever 
that pine-tree tower.” This tree stands for national 
sentiment, for primitive religious principle. It is a 
sacred tree. Long may its slender cross be lighted 
by the sunset reflections of Mt. Tacoma, and its bell 
be heard in the resplendent twilights of that placid | 
Mediterranean of the Western world! | 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. | 
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MACAULAY. 
“Now, good digestion wait on appetite, and health on 
both!” 


must have been the benediction breathed over Macau- 
lay’s brain when he was an infant by some intellec- 
tual fairy. For from the day when, a three-year-old, | 
he used to lie on the rug before the fire, a book in 
one hand and a piece of bread and butter in the other, 
until the day when he was found dead in his library 
chair, with an open book before him, he “read, 
learned, marked and inwardly digested” all sorts of 
printed matter—old street ballads, ancient news- 
papers, pamphlets, novels, chronicles, histories, the 
Fathers, the Classics, and modern poetry. 


He had the art of mastering a page by glancing 
overit; what he once learned he retained in his mem- 
ory, and what he retained he mused over. When the 
time came to express his thoughts, he had at his call 
a rich vocabulary, a fertile imagination, and a faculty 
for apt quotation. 

“As for Macaulay,’? wrote Mrs. Frances Kemble, | 
after seeing him at one of the great English country 
houses, “the is like nothing in the world but Bayle’s 
Dictionary, continued down to the present time and 
purified from all objectionable matter. Such a Niagara 
of information did surely never pour from the lips of 
mortal man!” 

It was Mrs. Kemble’s habit, during her visit, to | 
pass the morning in her own chamber, looking in | 
occasionally upon the circle gathered in the drawing- | 
room. She always found Macaulay in the same posi- | 
tion on the hearth-rug, talking, answering questions, | 
ouring forth knowledge. He stood there, like a| 

night in the lists, challenging and accepting the | 
challenge of all comers. She used to listen to him 
until she was breathless with what she thought ought 
to have been his exhaustion. His voice was sonorous, 
so that he had an advantage in sound as well as in | 
sense over his adversaries. 

The company in which he went included such great 
conversers as Rogers, Sydney Smith, Tom Moore and 
Mackintosh, each watchful for an opportunity to say | 
a good thing, knowing that it would go the round of | 
the London clubs and the Houses of Parliament. 
But, anxious as they were to have their share in the | 
conversation, they admitted, though with a little dis- | 
paragement, Macaulay’s brilliancy and comprehen- | 
Siveness as a talker. 

His conversation “‘ranged the world,” noted Lord 
Carlisle in his journal. Lady Holland, the spoilt, 
poovles queen of Holland House, used to listen to 

im with a deference she paid to no other guest. | 

Macaulay’s imagination did more for him than to 
supply figures of speech with which to adorn his 
thoughts; it gave him the power to realize what he 
was reading, to walk on the ramparts of Troy and 
survey the Grecian hosts, or to sit with Cicero in his 
villa and converse on eloquence and philosophy. 

One day, while walking on the highway, he read 
fourteen books of Homer. 

“T was afraid,” he wrote in his journal, “to be seen 
crying by the parties of walkers; crying for Achilles 
a off his hair; crying for Priam rolling on the 

round in the court-yard of his house; mere imaginary 

yeings, creatures of an old ballad-maker, who died 
near three thousand years ago.” | 

He used to be seen striding through the London | 
Streets, his lips muttering unconsciously, swinging 
his umbrella, or battering the pavement with it. | 
People stared at the abstracted man, who was in 
Rome or Athens, or with William III. conducting 
the Irish campaign. 
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HIGHLY FAITHFUL. 


The desirability of learning how to make one’s 
words express what is meant and nothing else is 
well illustrated by the dubious effect of the following 
extract from a recent work on “Domestic Life in the 
Eighteenth Century :”” 


We are now to speak of the bloody days of 1793. It 
Was in these troublous times that the domestic ser 
vants of the old régime were to give the crowning | 
proof of their great devotion. 

Great numbers, indeed, were found who, rather | 
than betray their masters, allowed themselves to be 
guillotined in their stead, and who, when the days of | 
peace and calm returned, silently and respectfully | 
resumed their faithful service! | 


tee | 


| 





“WELL, I guess he is!” said a Haverhill shoe man- | 
ufacturer, when asked whether his travelling man 
was a good salesman. ‘He can sell shoes every time 
cheaper than I can make them.” | 


| tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the action of the | 
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capillaries in the highest degree, thus promoting a 
vigorous and healthy growth of hair. [Adv. 


H We manufacture to sell 
Baby Carriages score pets nerdes 
Charge to all in the United States. Send 


for lllustrated Cata'ogue. CHAS. BAISER, 
_Mfr., 62-64 Clybourn Ave., Chicago. Ill. 


“WOME BEAUTIFUL,” srave,ssve 

" NOW READY, 

Contetaing. all the Latest Ideas in Art Needle | 

signs. Sent tor #25 cents: which will apply Om account | 
b ni w a on ac 

of any purchase 7 $1 or over. = sated | 

MRS. T. G. FARNHAM, 

16 West I4th Street, New York. | 


For July 4th. The Home-Guard 


SAFETY CANNON, 


a Breech-Loading Gun, using the No. 1 Can- 
non Cracker for ammunition, is 9 1-2 inches 
long, weighs 2 Ibs., and is strong and hand- 
some. The breech closes automatically, = it 


Burnett’s Cocoaine allays irritation, removes all | . . G 


DOUBLE ACTION— 
The Can turns one 


way, the Stirrer turns 
fh opposite — 

Minutes 

TO MAKE 


ICE 


Ice Cream Freezer 
is the most Simpie, Errecrive 
and CoNVENIENT Freezer for 
USE. 

White Cedar Pail—Don’t shrink or fall apart. Gearing com- 
pletely Covered — Ice and Saltcan’t get between and clog, nor 
can fiugers get caught. Self-Adjusting Seraper—NEVER OUT 




















pe ‘e. Careful parents buy it bec: 
es the child’s longing for a cannon and makes his fire- | 
crackers harmless besides. Show this to your dealer 
and be sure he orders early of some wholesaler in our 
list in THE CoMPANION of May ist. Patented in United 
States and Canada. Send for circular. Made solely by 
THE SAFETY CANNON CO., Brookline, Mass. 


ICE CREAM AT HOME! 
Made cheaply and quickly by using a Triple Motion 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 


Is the only Freezer in the 
world having three sepa- 
rate, dist net motions, 


For sale by all leading dealers in Hardware and House Fur- 
nishing Goods. Catalogues and Recipes for 100 Ice (reams, 
etc., sent Free on application to AMERICAN MACHINE 
Co... Lehig) @ American 


St., Phila’phia,Pa. 














covered gearing, tinned 
malleable iron beaters, 
heavy can and full-size, 
waterproof tub. 

“FROZEN DAINTIES” 
A book of choice receipts for 
Ice Cream, Sherbet, Water Ices, etc., packed with each 
Freezer, or mailed tree upon application to 


White Mountain Freezer Co.,142 Hollis St., Nashua, N.H. 


MEDICATED 


THROAT BANDAGE 





VOLUNTEER COLUMBIA. 


Price, $90. 


A high-grade wheel in every respect, with the 
essential qualities of the Expert Columbia, no 
metal but steel being used in its construction. 


A POSITIVE REMEDY FOR 
CROUP, LARYNGITIS, 
Yg ~6©6 PHARYNGITIS, TRACHITIS. 


If — when soreness is 
first felt. 1t will positively pre- 
vent any further advance of 
inflammation,and will relieve 
Tonsilitis or Quin hat 

i 







sy, tha 

most painful of all Throat dis 
eases,in afew hours. It wil 
not blister; on the contrary, 
it is a pleasant. soothing ap- 
on and will be approved by your own phy- 
last a family for years. 
For One Dollar we will send a Bandage by mail, 
In ordering. state if for adult or child. 


THE PHYSICIANS’ REMEDY CO. Box 23, Cincinnati,0. 












SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
BRANCH HOUSES : 


POPE MFG. CO., 12 Warren St., NEw York. 
77 Franklin St, BOSTON. 201 Wabash Ave., CHicaco. 


- Distressing Skin Diseases 
Speedily Cured. 


Y DISEASE (PSORIASIS) first broke out on my left cheek, spreading across my nose and almost covering 
my face. It ran into my eyes, and the physician was afraid I would lose my eyesight altogether. It 
spread all over my head, and my hair all fell out, until I was entirely baldheaded ; it then broke out on 











| my arms and shoulders, until my arms were just one sore. It covered my entire body, my face, head and 


shoulders being the worst. The white scabs 

fell constantly from my head, shoulders and 

Z YY arms; the skin would thicken and be red and 
‘ (C =) very itchy, and would crack and bleed if 
¢ , scratched. After spending many hundreds of 
dollars, I was pronounced incurable. I heard 
of the CuTIcURA REM- 
EDIES, and after us- 
ing two bottles of 
CUTICURA RESOL- 
VENT, I could see a 
change ; and after I 
had taken four bot- 








cured; and when I 


tles of 
RESOLVENT, and one box 


of CuTicurA Soap, I was 
cured of the dreadful dis- 
ease from which I had 
suffered for five years. I 
thought the disease would 
leave a very deep scar, but the CuTIcuRA 
REMEDIES cured it without any scars. I 
cannot express with a pen what I suf- 
fered before using the CuTicura REm- 
EDIES. They saved my life, and I feel it 
my duty to recommend them. My hair 
is restored as good as ever, and so is my 
eyesight. I know of a number of different persons 
who have used the CuTicura REMEDIES, and all have 
received great benefit from their use. 

Mrs. Rosa KELLY, Rockwell City, Calhoun Co., Iowa. 








TRADE MARK' 
——_ 





I cannot say enough in praise of the CuticurA REMEDIES. 
eczema that he lost all of his hair. His scalp was covered with eruptions, which the doctor said was scald head, 
and that his hair would never grow again. Despairing of a cure from physicians, I began the use of the CuT!- 
cuRA REMEDIES, and, I am happy to say, with the most perfect success. His hair is now splendid, and there is 
not a pimple on him. I recommend the Cuticura REMEDIES to mothers as the most speedy, economical and 
sure cure for all skin diseases of infants and children, and feel that every mother will thank me for so doing. 


Mrs. M. E. Woopsum, Norway, Me. 


Cuticura Remedies 


For cleansing, purifying and beautifying the skin and scalp and curing every species of agonizing, humiliating, 
itching, burning, scaly and pimply diseases of the SKIN, SCALP AND BLOOD, and humors, blotches, eruptions, sores, 


| Seales, crusts, ulcerations, swellings, abscesses, tumors and loss of hair, whether simple, scrofulous or conta- 


gious, the CuTICURA REMEDIES are simply infallible. 


Cuticura, the great skin cure, instantly allays the most agonizing itching and inflammation, clears the skin 
and scaip of every trace of disease, heais ulcers and sores. removes crusts and scales, and restores the hair. 
Cuticura Soap, the greatest of skin beautifiers, fs fndispensable in treating skin diseases and baby humors. It 
produces the whitest, clearest skin and softest hands, free from pimple, spot, or blemish. CuUTICURA RESOLVENT, 
the new blood purifier, cleanses the blood of all impurities and poisonous elements, and thus removes the CAUSE. 
Hence the Cuticura REMEDIES are the only infallible curatives for every form of skin and blood disease, from 
pimples to scrofula. 

Price : CuTicura, 530 cents per box ; CuTicuRA Soap, 25 cents; CUTICURA RESOLVENT, $1.00 per bottle. Prepared 
by the POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, BOSTON, MASS. 

t2 Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 64 pages, 50 illustrations, 100 testimonials. 


Pl PLES, black-heads, red, rough, chapped and oily | 7 | Soft, white and free from chaps and red- 
skin prevented by CuTicuRA Soap. | ness, by using CUTICURA Soap. 














THE BEST MACHINE for the MONEY. 


tles, I was almost | 


had used six bot- | 
CUTICURA | 


of CuTicurRA, and one cake | 


My boy, when one year of age, was so bad with | 


| They are made of fine quality, medium weight 
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'Axtell’s Pictures Free 
These pictures are a genuine work of art and suitable 
for framing; the best ge yet produced of Axtell, 
the fastest ii on and highest-priced horse in 
the world. Size 18 x 2 inches, finished in nine colors, 
in the highest style of the lithographer’s art, showing 
interior view of box stall with everything usually 
found there. You want one for your house, office or 
stable. Order at once. Sent to your address upon re- 
ceipt of 15 cents in stamps to pay for the postage and 
packing. JAMES B. CAMPBELL & CO., Chicago, Ill. 
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16 yard spools. These goods have stood the test of years 


| and have conten grown in popularity, for the reason 

| that they are ALWAYS RELIABLE both in length, 
strength and quality. For sale by leading jobbers and 
retailers throughout the United States. 
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A BOON TO LADIES. 


Dr. Scott’s Electric 
Corset Waists. 


| Dr. Scott has adapted his patent Electric Spinal 
Back to Corset Waists and has succeeded in perfect- 
ing a Waist which is in all respects superior to any 
on the market, both for comfort as well as elegance 
and durability combined with therapeutic value. 


Ladies Who Do Not Wear Corsets 


will find in these waists the great desideratum. 
They have no rigid side steels and while sufficiently 
stiffened to give an elegant and graceful form are 
comfortably pliable. The patent Spinal Back fur- 
nishes all necessary support, besides contributing 
energy and strength through the spine to the entire 
nerve system. 








18 to 30 
PRICE, qaebee 
on trial. White 


and Dove. 


HEALTH, 
ELEGANCE, 


Sateen in both Dove and White. 18 to 30 inches 
with Shoulder Straps. It has our patent fasteners 
at Hips for Hose Supporters and Silk Cord-fastened 
removable buttons and is nicely trimmed through- 
out. We also have Electric Waists for Children at 
_— and a full variety of Electric Corsets rangin 
n price from $1.00 to $3.00, including Summer anc 
Dress Form and Nursing Corsets at $1.50 each. All 
fitted with our patent back. Send for full descrip- 
tive catalogue free. 


New Cirdie Hose Supporters, 50c. Set. 

Too much cannot be said of Dr. Scott’s New Elec- 
tric Spinal Backs with which these waists are fitted. 
They are not only a great on age to the back, but 
being “Electric” and coming in close contact with 
the spine, they wonderfully strengthen and stimu- 
late the entire nerve system. 

If you cannot obtain our goods in your dry goods 
store, we will mail either the Waists or Corsets, 
pon-oes, on receipt of price, with 15 cts. added for 
pac’ ~% Mention this paper. Agents wanted. 
Remit by Draft, Post Office Money Order, or 
stamps or currency in registered letter, payable to 
GEO, A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. 

The Dry Goods Trade supplied by 


Rheubottom & Teall Mfg.Co., Weedsport,N.Y. 
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For the Companion. 


BIG GAME IN THE TOILS. 


One morning in September, while I was engaged 
in the survey of the Sierra La Sal, I had ridden down 
to a cattle camp a few miles below us to deliver and 
get our mail, which was brought there by special 
messenger. Sitting on my horse in the shade of the 
cottonwoods, I was talking for a moment with Wil- 
liam Little, the “herd boss.” 

Suddenly interrupting the account which he was 
giving me of the last Navajo attack, Little exclaimed, 
“Hallo! thunder in the winter! how did that steer 
get up there?” 

He pointed up the valley, and toward the opposite 
side, where a solitary animal seemed to be peacefully 
grazing. 

Now the camp had been placed 
in that particular spot in order to 
restrain the cattle from wandering 
up to the head of the valley, and 
straying into the foot-hills. The 
sides of the valley were so steep 
that the animals could not climb 
out, and the cowboys at each end 
formed a living fence which kept 
them within bounds. 

A steer seldom strays far from 
its fellows, and Little was very 
much surprised to see this one at 
least two miles from the nearest 
“bunch.” 

“Wonder if ’taint that ole line- 
back we got in that bunch from 
the May boys? He’s such an un- 
sociable critter, he’s alluz a-stray- 
in’ off by himself. Take a squint 
at ’im through yer glass, an’ see 
what he’s like.” 

Unslinging my fie!d-glasses, I looked at the creature. | 
Then I handed them to Little, and said, “See if you 
think that looks like ‘Old Line-back.’” 

He steudied the glass for a moment, and then he 
suddenly dropped it and called out, “A grizzly, by 
jing! We'll have some fun now. Bob! Charley! 
Kid! wake up! here’s a grizzly!” 

Three cowboys, who were making a late breakfast, 
jumped up and came rushing out. Catching sight of 
the bear, they hurried to the corral where their horses 
were tied. 

These rough and ready riders, as they came out, 
made a picturesque group of men. Just following 
Little, the “boss,” came “The Kid,” the youngest, 
and the pet of the whole “outfit.” The rest took 
delight in his boyish jollity, and looked on with pride 
at his harum-scarum venturesomeness. He was six- 
teen, Texas born and bred, or as he says, ‘‘born in a 
saddle, and riz in a corral,” he knew nothing but 
horses and cattle, and like the ancient Persians, 
thought that a liberal education consisted in being 
able “‘to shoot straight, ride a horse, and tell the 


| himself for the coming shock. 


pony stopped as if turned to stone, made a quarter | riders and bear were thoroughly blown and spent by 
wheel, and, sinking back upon his haunches, braced | the time the camp wasreached. Then came the ques- 
tion, What shall we do with him? 

But the lasso was old, and had seen too many years The beast was full grown and in good condition. 
of faithful service; and as the weight of the lunging | The massive muscles of his chest and shoulders stood 
beast came on it, it quivered a moment, and then | out like ropes as he tugged at the cords which held 
snapped close to the loop, and the loose end whizzed | him. One sweep of those curving sickle claws would 
back. | cut a man into ribbons. His little red eyes glowed 

Hardly had Little gathered up the slack of his use- | like dull coals of fire. Foam dripped from his cav- 
less lariat when “the Kid” dashed by, yelling like a | ernous mouth,—he was “mad” from head to foot,— 
Comanche Indian, his lasso cutting the air with a and every separate hair on his body quivered with 
hissing sound, as it whizzed around his head. The | rage. In short, he was an incarnation of immense 
first cast missed, but the next was more successful, | strength and brutal ferocity. 
and a second time the bear wore a necklace of raw- To keep such a monster alive was impossible. No 
hide. | pen nor ropes would hold him for an hour. Sentence 

But the “Kid” was too light a weight, and rode, | of death was passed, therefore, and the “Kid” stepped 
that day, too light a pony; and though the horse met | forth as executioner. 
the shock gallantly, the momentum of the immense | “TI will tell you where to shoot,” said Little to the 
mass of flesh at the other end was too much for him. | boy. “Draw, in your mind, a line from the inner 
After a moment’s ineffectual resistance, he was jerked | corner of each of the bear’s eyes to the base of the 
over sidewise, and fell prone, but the “Kid” nimbly | opposite ear. Have you got the point where those 
cleared himself and alighted upon his feet. two lines cross?” 

Fes." 

“Then ride close, and put a bullet an inch above it.” 

The heavy cavalry Colt cracked sharply. For a 
moment we thought that the creature’s thick skull 
had defied the ball; for he neither stirred nor flinched 
ahair. But suddenly a convulsive shiver ran through 
the big mass of gray brawn and bone, 
the glare of the eye died out slowly, 
as a coal fades in the sunlight and 
the white ash covers it; and the great 
brute pitched over upon his nose— 
dead. 










H. P. Urrorp. 
—— <~or-—___ 


For the Companion. 


SOME TINY FUNGI. 


Most people know that toadstools 
and mushrooms are fungi; and one 
thinks at once, when the word fungus 
is mentioned, of the queer, leathery, 
ear-shaped growths on old stumps 
and the sides of trees. But the fungi 
I am going to describe are very dif- 
ferent in appearance from these; and 
although people swallow some of 
them every day, and always carry a 
few thousand of them about with 
them, even when they go to bed or go in bathing, not 
many know their nature or suspect their existence. 

A fungus is a plant composed of fine threads or 
tubes, and of little sacs filled with living matter called 
cells, many of which are so small that fifty thousand 
of them put together would not be larger than a pin- 
head. It is a plant which has no flowers, and which 
can only grow by taking into itself matter which has 
once been alive. 

Ordinary plants and trees build up their stems, 
roots, leaves, flowers and fruit out of some simple 
combinations of the four elements known as carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen; but animals and 
fungi cannot do this. The animal must have for food 
substances which have been put together in a com- 
plicated way by plants or other animals, just as a 
man building a house must have his wood in boards 
and beams and not in chips, his sand and clay in 
bricks and not in loose powder, his iron in nails and 
screws and not in the form of filings. 

Did the reader ever think of what becomes of all 


Like an automaton the bear surged ahead, dragging | 
the pony after him until his late rider, rushing 
forward, cut the lariat with his knife, and freed his 
horse, which scrambled to its feet, puffing and blow- 
ing, with his breath almost jolted out by his rough 
passage over the ground. 

Little and the “Kid” are now out of the fight, but 


where are the other two? Turning, I saw that Bob’s 
horse had stepped into a badger hole, and thrown his 
rider over his head. But Bob had retained his hold 
upon the lariat, and a spirited contest began, the 
horse rearing and plunging and backing away, while 
Bob tried to catch the bit, eager to mount and be “in 
at the death.” 

Charley, on the slowest but best-winded horse in the 
camp, is two hundred yards away, and it begins to 
look as if the bear would gain the gulch, and escape. 

Excited by the prospect, and forgetting all dictates 
of prudence, I dashed forward, shouting and swing- 
ing my hat, and by a shorter cut to left, succeeded in 
heading off the bear. This feat might well have cost 
me dearly, for the creature came upon me so closely 





grase build up the matter which the ox must have to 
form his muscles which become our meat. 

But the supply of the particular combinations which 
the green leaves must have to do their work is not 
unlimited. After a time all the matter in the ground 
in which they grow that is fit for their purpose is 
used up, and unless this particular kind of matter is 
in some way restored, the country becomes a desert. 
It is as if there were only just so many bricks, boards 
|} and nails which could be had for building houses, so 
| that after a while, when a new house was wanted, 
| we should have to tear down an old one to get mate- 
| rial for the new construction. 

Now this work of tearing down and breaking up 
the structures formed by plants and animals is always 
going on, and it is the chief business of the fungi to 
do it. They are the unbuilders, and are always busy. 
As soon as a plant or animal dies, the fungi begin 
work upon it, grow over and in it, and change it into 
gases, water and a little fine dust—just the materials 
required by the green-leaved plant to build with. 

We call this process decay, fermenting, rotting; 
and no doubt most people have thought, who think 
about it at all, that this decay is a sort of natural fall- 
ing to pieces, as if life were a kind of cement which 
holds the flesh together, and as soon as the life is 
withdrawn the flesh crumbles. 
| This, however, is not true. Meat and fruit and food 
| of various kinds are preserved for years by sealing in 
; tin cans. Merely killing a living thing does not 
always effect its decay. To decompose a dead body, 
whether it be of a tree or of a man, requires either 
| the action of fire, of strong chemicals, such as oil of 
| vitriol or caustic lye, or of minute living things, the 
| fungi. In the immense majority of cases it is these 

last alone which do the work. 

There are many thousand different kinds of fungi, 
| each kind having its own special powers and proper- 
| ties. Some of them grow only on particular sub- 
stances. There is, for instance, one kind which is 
only found on old leather, and another which has 
never been seen except on decaying horns. Such 
forms are rare. 

Other forms are found almost everywhere,—in the 
air, the water, the soil, on the skin, under the finger- 
nails, around the teeth, in every drop of water we 
drink, on all our clothes. These are the forms that 
cause the ordinary rotting of meat, the souring of 
milk, the decay of fruits. Each of them is so small 
that only a good microscope enables us to see them. 
They are in the form of round or egg-shaped balls, 
or little straight or curved rods, looking like tiny 
sausages, and are called bacteria. 

Other common forms are those which appear as 
moulds on preserves, on damp paper, on old bread. 
They may be seen without a microscope forming 
green, bluish, yellow or black spots on the surface 
where they are growing. But from merely looking 
at them in this way, no idea can be gained of their 
beautiful arrangement. Take, for example, the com- 
mon greenish yellow mould that grows on old cheese. 
If you look at it through a microscope, you will find 
that there is a network of fine transparent tubes 
crossing and interlacing in every direction, and that 
from this network rise stems, also transparent, at 
the top of each of which is a ball studded with chains 
| of fine globes, the spores. It looks like a grove of 
crystal chandeliers and ers. 

Tf you look at a decaying tomato, you will see black 
velvety spots init. Thesé are made up of a forest of 
crystal stems, each having at the top a globe full of 
spores. 

If you examine carefully the dead stems in the 














truth.” } 
Then came “Broncho Bob,” so called from his turning and bolting from his line of retreat. But I 
ability to ride and conquer the worst bucking broncho. | had delayed his flight, and Charley now bore down 
Close to him was “Jaybird Charley,” who has received | upon his heels. My rash impulse, I proudly felt, had 
his name from his partiality for bright colors, and mended the hunt; for a moment later the lariat was 
especially for his showy blue scarfs and neckties. round the grizzly’s neck, and Charley’s powerful 
They were dressed much alike, with broad-brimmed | pony, setting back on his haunches, jerked the 
white hats decorated with bullion fringe, blue shirts, | bear off his feet, and landed him on his back 
with a handkerchief loosely knotted around their | with a thud that almost shook the ground. 
throats, and pantaloons tucked into their high-topped Recovering himself, the grizzly rolled to his 
boots, over which last, when riding, they wore the | feet and plunged mightily to get free. But the 
Mexican calzoneros or overalls made of calf-skin, | pony gave him not an inch of slack, and the 
and buckling loosely around the leg. They all used | lariat, though it stretched and cracked and 
the heavy bit, the high-peaked roomy saddle, and the | ‘“‘sang like a fiddle-string,” stood the strain 
long, sharp-rowelled spurs of the Mexican vaquero. | nobly. 
They were rough an@ boisterous, and given to horse-| Changing his tactics, the bear then bolted 
play and rude raillery, save Charley, who seemed to | toward his captor. But a touch of the heel 
be of quieter ways than the rest, and was a man of | seni the horse off at an angle, and as the lasso 
some education. | tightened again, the grizzly was once more 
“Where are your guns?” I asked, as they were | jerked from his feet, and landed on his side. 
about to start. | Again and again this mancuvre was repeated, 
“Guns nothin’! said the Kid; “here’s what’ll do | until the bear grew sullen, and, squatting on 
the b’ar’s business for him!” He whirled his lasso | his haunches, seemed to be meditating his next 
around his head. | move. 
“Indeed!” I answered, somewhat incredulously.| Meantime the others had gath- 
“I think you'll find there’s a difference between a/| ered around, but, at Charley’s 
grizzly and a Texas steer.” | request, did not interfere. Soon 
“Reckon there is; but, just the same, we’ll ketch | the bear, rising on his hind-legs, 
the b’ar with these yer riatas, and fetch him into | seized the lariat with his fore- 
camp alive!’ paws, and began to pull himself 
“Honestly, do you really intend to ‘rope’ that bear?” | toward his captor. Charley’s 
“Right you are!” he shouted, as we dashed away | most energetic jerks failed to get 
to cut the bear off from the hills, from which he was | it from his grasp. Then spurring 
distant about half a mile. hither and thither, he tried to 
The big beast appeared not to see us until we were | tangle the beast and throw him, 
within two hundred yards, when, with a grunt of sur- | but to no purpose. The animal 
prise, he left off digging his afternoon lunch of | slowly but steadily shortened 
crickets and field-mice, and shambled toward the | the distance between them. If 
little ravine through which he had come down into | Charley had been alone, he would 
the plain. | have been forced to cut his lariat to escape; but 
This move brought him, quarterwise, in front of | Little, watching his chance, now dashed in, and, 
Little, who yelled to his horse and dashed at him. I, | bending from his saddle, snatched up the loose end 
who am not a cowboy, wisely decided that this was | of the “‘Kid’s” lariat, as it trailed along the ground, 
none of my business, and drew my horse up to an | knotted it around the pommel of his saddle, and, 
easy lope, content to watch the fun from a distance. | throwing his horse back upon his haunches, blocked 
I was amazed to see with what rapidity the bear | the bear’s game. 
got over the ground. Little’s pony was a particularly Then Bob, who had succeeded in remounting, 
good one, but he did not gain more than one yard in | dropped a dexterous loop so as to catch an upraised 
five on the bear, which lumbered along at a gait that | hind-foot; and now, like Gulliver in the hands of the 
seemed very slow and awkward, and yet would have | Lilliputians, the formidable animal was helpless. If 
left the swiftest sprint-ranner behind. he made a frantic rush for Charley, Little’s lariat 
But Little gained steadily, if slowly, and presently | checked him. If he turned on Little, Charley brought 
I saw the loop of the lasso circle around his head, | him up with a round turn. If he tried to bolt, Bob 
gaining speed with every revolution, till it shot out in | checked his horse, and the bear found himself help- 
front, the snaky coils straightening out as it flew, and | lessly pawing on three legs. If he sulked and hung 
the loop, round as a barrel-hoop, settling lightly over 
the bear’s head. 
Well cast, ‘“‘Little Billy,” well cast! 
an inch, and not five feet left in coil. 

















along, while the “Kid” and I played vaquero in the 
Sixty feet, if rear. 


The trained 


that I only avoided a collision with him by abruptly | 


the plants and trees and animals after their building | garden, or old dead branches of trees, or weather- 
has stopped, and they are, as we call them, dead? | beaten fence-rails, you will find them dotted with 

They change form and gradually disappear, but not | little black specks, often hardly larger than the point 
a single particle which was in any one of them has | of a pin, so that you must look sharply to see them. 
ever been destroyed. They have simply been unbuilt, Some of them are globes filled with little bags shaped 


| taken apart into the original particles which formed | like the finger of a glove, each bag containing a row 





back, Little and Charley dragged him ignominiously | 





them, just as a man takes down a house in the city 
that he may have room to build another one. 

The minute fungi that I am writing about have 
been the unbuilders of the great majority of the 
plants, animals and men that have lived on this 


earth. Now and then they have been helped by fire, 
which has unbuilt and forced into new combinations 
the matter of trees and plants; but in the main they 
have done this work alone. 

They work slowly, but constantly and surely, and 


they not only unbuild, but put the matter into such | 


shape that new plants can take it and build from it, 
which fire does not always do. 

As arule, only those plants which have green leaves 
can select, from the air and the earth, the gases, 
water, carbon and salts, out of which all living things 
are formed, and put these together in forms which 
can be used by animals to form blood and bone, fat 
and flesh. The green leaves of the wheat form the 


of eight spores. The 
spores are often not sim- 
ple transparent spheres, 
like those of the common 
moulds, but have curious 
and beautiful markings, 
so that they look like 
carvings in ivory. 

Probably there are five 
hundred different kinds 
of them growing on 
brush, bark and stumps, 
in almost any neighbor- 
hood; and every one is 
slowly breaking up and 
unbuilding the matter on 
which it is growing and 
feeding. 

An idea of the curious 
and beautiful forms which 
many of these have, can 
only be gained by looking 
at them with a good mag- 
nifying glass. To the tiny 
bugs and flies that creep 
over and among them, 

they must seem like forests of shaded glass 
full of jewels. But the main purpose of this 
paper is to describe some of the uses of these 
things; and these can best be shown by refer- 
ring to some of the commonest, smallest, and 
simplest forms, such as the bacteria. 

In the first place, they are the cause of the 
; process called fermentation, and each different 
| kind causes a different sort of fermentation. Yeast, 
| for example, is one kind. Apple juice is turned into 

cider by another kind, and still another will turn the 

cider into vinegar. They make beer and wine, rum 
and whiskey; they are the active agent of the leaven 
of bread; they sour milk and give the peculiar taste 
to cheese. Sometimes they produce gases which have 
an offensive smell, and then we call the process 
putrefaction; but it is only one kind of fermentation. 
| The bacteria are, as I have said, very small, so that 
each one can do very little. But they make up for 
their small size by the rapidity of their growth and 
by their enormous numbers. They multiply by 
dividing in the middle so that each one forms two, 
and each one of the two thus formed immediately 
sets to work to form two more. When they are 
warm, and have plenty of food, each one will double 
in from one to two hours. 
| Suppose it requires an hour to do this, how many 


But the creature kept up the contest, and horses, | seed which gives us bread; the green leaves of the | bacteria would one have given rise to at the end of 
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twenty-four hours? When you have figured out the 
answer to this, you will have some idea of their mul- 
titude. 

There is a curious thought connected with this 
mode of multiplication. If each bacterium divides 
into two, and each of these two into two others, and 
so on, when can the organism be said to die? Indi- 
vidual cells die. When the food gives out, or it 
becomes too cold, most of them die; but there are 
always some left living, so that it may happen that a 
single bacterium never wholly dies in the sense in 
which a man dies. 

While these bacteria are thus useful in many ways, 
—so useful that we could not, in the present state of 
things, live without them,—some of them are also 
dangerous. One kind causes typhoid fever. It forms 
very small, short rods and grows rapidly in the 
bowels, where it produces the disease. A single drop 
may contain thousands of them. 

If, now, the thousandth part of a drop of fluid con- 
taining the bacteria soaks through the ground into a 
well, or gets into a stream of water or into a milk-can, 
the typhoid bacterium is there, ready to grow and 
multiply in the first person who swallows some of the 
water. Only one or two bacteria are needed to begin 
with; in three or four days they will produce millions. 

In like manner another kind causes cholera, and 
the doctors are beginning to think that many other 
diseases are caused in the same way. 

Fortunately, the bacteria which cause disease are 
not common, and do not flourish except under pecu- 
liar circumstances, so that the harm they do is small 
in comparison with the good which we get from 
others. 

The main thing to be remembered is that death is 
necessary to life; that the matter of living bodies is 
used over and over again to make new bodies; and 
that the fungi tear down and unbuild what the green- 
leaved plants build up, so that each helps the other 
and both help us. 

Within the next fifteen or twenty years 
the world will hear a good deal about these 
little fungi, and it may be that some read- 
er’s success in life will depend on his know- 
ing something about them. At all events, 
it will be found very interesting to examine 


them. JoHN S. BILLINGs, M. D. 
————<or—_—_ 


For the Companion. 


PEPILLO AND THE KING. 


A frosty, biting wind swept down the 

broad Prado at Madrid, making Pepillo and 
Sultan shiver and fidget about uneasily on 
their cold feet. Neither of them was dressed 
suitably for the sharp Epiphany weather. 
Pepillo’s jacket and trousers, held together 
with twine, were thin, and the old black 
handkerchief tied over his head was but a 
sorry protection, waving as it did in the 
breeze like a flag of distress. 

Nature had intended Sultan, a large, 

white poodle, to be very snug in his thick, 
fringe-like white coat, but art had inter- 
fered, and made him most uncomfortable. 
An imaginary line, like an equator, divided 
his body in two halves; the head end, deep 
in snowy wool, might be said to represent 
the north, while the half terminating in 
the tail was clean-shaven, and rosy as a 
southern summer morning, where it was 
not mottled with chocolate-colored spots. 

Pepillo sang and beat a tambourine while 
Sultan waltzed on his hind legs for coppers 
on the Prado. To-day they had earned 
nothing; it was too cold for passers-by to 
open their purses, and Pepillo felt that it 
was a very dark world indeed. In two 
days more it would be the Epiphany, but 
there was to be no fun nor feasting this 
year. 

In the palace yonder lay the little king, 

Alfonso XIII., not yet four years old, ill 
and dying, as all the world feared. His 
mother, the Queen Regent Christina, would 
be too unhappy to think of sending toys 
and goodies to the poor children of Madrid, 
as was the time-honored custom at the feast 
of the Epiphany. 

Thinking thus, Pepillo’s tears started 
afresh, and froze on his blue cheeks. He was sorry 
the little king was going to die, and sorrier still that 
there were to be no toys. He was only five years old— 
not much older than his king—and he had set his 
heart on a wooden horse with a real tail. 

Pepillo and all the poor people of the court city 
did not yet realize the depth of benevolent charity 
in the heart of the queen-regent. In spite of her 
sleepless nights of anguish at her child’s bedside, and 
her unceasing vigilance during so many days of un- 
certainty, she remembered the poor children expect- 
ing their Epiphany gifts, and ordered some of her 
court ladies to make the usual distribution. 

Entering a shabby, dark room in one of the poorest 
houses of her district, the Countess F—— found that 
her supply of toys was exhausted. Only cakes and 
other goodies remained. A little boy sat on the floor 
trying to mend the legs of a disabled wooden horse, 
which had only a stiff peg for a tail. A poodle with 
woolly shoulders and bare, pink extremities lay asleep 
beside him. 

The boy’s mother took the basket of sweets from 
the lady, showering blessings on her, on the queen, 
and especially on the Nttle sufferer at the palace. 
Pepillo looked narrowly at the contents of the basket, 
and then, to his mother’s dismay, called out in his 
high voice, cracked and shrill from singing in the 
Streets : 

“Hasn’t the queen a wooden horse for me, with a 
real tail?” 

It was very uncivil and thankless of Pepillo, but he 
was only a rough little street-singer, and when he 
saw the royal carriage stop at his door, his hopes rose 
to bold flights. 

The Countess F smiled as she took her leave. 

Pepillo’s speech was reported to Queen Christina, 
and to end one beggar-child’s disappointment, she 
took from her son’s store of toys a pretty horse with 
a full, white tail, and had it sent to Pepillo. Her 
tears rained upon the toy, as she thought that her 
own child would never play with it again. Lucky 





Pepillo, to own one of the last playthings the baby 
king had noticed! 

It was the third day of the crisis, and the doctors 
at the palace were holding an earnest consultation 
over the state of their royal patient. Suddenly, to 
the surprise and delight of every one, Alfonso XIII. 
sat up in bed and asked for—his toys! 

After playing languidly with them for a while, he 
said : ‘Where is my horse with the thick, white tail?” 

Queen Christina, her eyes streaming with tears of 
thankfulness at this change for the better in her 
darling, fell on her knees beside his bed and confessed 
what she had done. 

“Never mind, mammita mia,” said the tender- 
hearted little monarch, “I’m glad the poor little boy 
has my horse; I have enough besides.” 

Now, in all Madrid, there cannot be found a true 
mother’s heart not ready to declare that Queen Chris- 
tina’s son has been spared to her as a reward for 
remembering the children of the poor in the time of 
her trial. RACHEL CAREW. 


———_+@r— 


For the Companion. 


A BAGGAGE CHECK. 


As the several departments of our railroads have 
each put forth new features and adopted new appli- 
ances, to become part of a magnificent whole, the 
familiar little brass check has kept pace with them, 
until, from the germ of its humble state, when the 
baggage of the traveller had to be rechecked at every 
terminus, there has been evolved a system of through 





checking, handling and accounting, second only in 
importance to the traveller to the ticket which entitles | 
him to passage. 
, | was forcibly remined of this evolution of the | 
| baggage check, in noticing in the ‘‘yard” lately a 















No. 24,” of the Maine Central Railroad, a cut of which | 
accompanies this article. The old car’s appearance, 
as it stood side-tracked with others of modern pat- 
tern, vividly suggested both the increase of travel 
and the growth of the wardrobe and its accessories 
now carried by the traveller, especially by the summer 
sojourner by sea or mountain. 

“No. 24” has an inside length of twenty-four feet. 
The modern baggage-car measures sixty-four feet 
within, and, with higher posts and “monitor” roof, 
rises two and one-half feet above its little predecessor. | 
It has a capacity surely four times as great. 

My familiarity with other people’s baggage extends 
back through eighteen years. At the beginning of 
that period, this embryo, No. 24, was considered quite 
sufficient for all purposes, and ran upon the through 
trains where now a second car of the larger pattern is 
often brought into requisition. 

Then the summer outing, which has since become 
so important a part of the lives of the American 
people, was a new idea, just blossoming; and since 
our line reaches from Boston to Bar Harbor, it is 
safe to say that the tourist and his trunk have had 
much to do with the increase of baggage-carrying 
capacity, particularly when the great leathern cases 
which now contain the wardrobe of that giant, 
“summer travel,’ seem almost to rival in size the 
baggage-car of old. 

The commercial traveller, too, has multiplied almost 
endlessly, and his trunk has grown enormously. It has 
increased in size despite the excess baggage require- 
ments which the commercial traveller is so fond of 
pronouncing an outrage, but which produce no incon- 
siderable sum, taken as a whole, in the annual receipts 
of a standard road. 

The heaviest “line’’ of samples we encountered 
last season was carried by a carpet “drummer.” It 
consisted of eleven pieces of baggage weighing 
twenty-four hundred pounds. There is no limit put 





, upon the number of pieces, provided they are paid 





for at excess baggage rates. I have seen fifty-four 
trunks checked by one party of cottagers, who were 
closing their season at Mt. Desert. 

Eighteen years ago, methods of collecting railroad 
revenue were crude compared with the system in use 
to-day. Excess baggage charges had never been | 
heard of. A half-dollar, well-placed, would carry a 
load which now would call for from four to five 
dollars in excess charges. Of course objections were 
made when an extraordinarily heavy piece was en- 
countered, but these objections a quarter of a dollar 
would silence. The handler of baggage pocketed a 
good deal of money in those days, which now finds 
its way into the coffers of the company. The maxi- 
mum weight of baggage carried free, for each pas- 
senger, is now one hundred and fifty pounds, on 
almost every American railroad. 

Eighteen years ago there was little checking through 
to a point of destination on other lines. Brass checks 
were, indeed, on hand, in New England territory, for 
the principal points as far south as New York, Phila- 
delphia and Washington, and as far west as Chicago, 
but few were used. It was long before any baggage 
was checked from the East beyond the Missouri River, 
aterm used by railroad men to designate any junction 
point with the trans-continental lines, as Council 
Bluffs, St. Paul or Kansas City. 

The Union Pacific, then the only line across the | 
continent, required all baggage over its line to be 
checked to Council Bluffs and rechecked there. Now | 
that baggage is checked through to San Francisco. I | 
have before me three checks, called “specials,’? which 
have made the journey from Portland, Maine, to | 
Portland, Oregon, and return, have started out again 
from Skowhegan, Maine, travelled to New Tacoma, 
Washington, and have returned from the two round 








| trips of more than seven thousand miles in eighty 


days. 
These “special”? checks which mark the summit of 
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development in the evolution | 
of the baggage check consist of | 
a brass “shell” and a “filler” 
of paste-board. The filler is in | 
three corresponding sections, | 
and the holder of a special | 
check receives one of the three | 
pieces of pasteboard instead of | 
the customary brass. Another | 
piece goes to the general bag- | 
gage office, and informs the | 
head of that department when | 
any baggage starts west, and | 
what route it takes; while the | 


inside the brass “shell,’? confined by the strap of | 
the check. 

The usefulness of this special check is apparent. | 
We will say the ticket agent upon the Atlantic sea- | 
board makes up for a patron a Pacific coast ticket, by | 
some route for which no form has been provided in | 
the tickets which his office contains. He uses a “skel- | 
eton’”’ form—that is, a ticket completely printed ex- 
cept as to the names of the roads over which the | 
passenger will travel, and the junction point of each | 
with the next. | 

It is desirable that the baggage shall follow the | 
route of the ticket. No road wishes to handle bag- | 
gage for another, perhaps a rival, to which the pas- 
senger has paid all his fare. So the “special check,” | 
which, like the “‘skeleton ticket,” is in blank, is filled 
out with ink in the same manner as the ticket. It 
would be awkward, if it were possible, to stamp a 
brass at a moment’s notice with some roundabout 
route. Hence the convenience of the “special.” 

As these checks are issued in the name of the 
company starting the baggage, they are returned to 
the general baggage office of that company by the 
person authorized to detach them at their destination. 

To illustrate the manner in which the baggage- 
master packs his car, let us take the empty car at the 
end of the run, say at Boston, just starting east. 
The car may hold from two hundred and fifty to three 
hundred pieces. With half that number piled indis- 
criminately within the car, it would prove a distract- 
ing puzzle to discover any particular piece for a way 
station. Therefore, as the great truck-loads of trunks 
and bags are wheeled to the doors of the car and 
passed in, the train baggage-master observes each 
check, to ascertain its destination. 

If a trunk or bag is checked to go “‘through,” it is 
taken to the end of the car, where all baggage 
destined for the end of the run is “tiered up,’”’ some- 
times, as in the season of summer travel, filling half 
the car. It is systematically arranged upon either | 
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side of a narrow passage—itself partly filled with the 
awkward pieces, such as baby carriages, and reaches 
from floor to roof, with all checks dangling from the 
outside. 

The “‘way-stuff” which has been coming in with the 
through baggage, and has been placed at one side 
waiting its turn, is now sorted and stationed about 
the car ready for delivery at the stations as they are 
passed. Baggage for stations upon the right of the 
train is piled upon that side; baggage for those upon 
the left opposite. 

Now the train starts. When this interesting event, 
to the traveller, is taking place the baggage-master is 
going about his car with along blank upon a “baggage- 
board”’—a device of clip and board which gives him a 
firm surface to write upon—and jotting down the 
number and destination of the check upon each piece 
of baggage. This report is sent daily to headquarters, 
where it is filed, to serve as a “tracer,” in case any 
piece of baggage should be missing. 

All through the run the baggage-master is receiving 
and delivering baggage at way stations, never failing 
to make a report of each piece. His reports, together 
with those of the station baggage-masters at junction 
points and terminals, show the movements of all 
baggage handled. 

The effectiveness of this system is happily illus- 
trated by the fact that, during the National Encamp- 
ment of the Grand Army of the Republic held in 
Portland in 188-, there were delivered by two roads— 
a consolidation of four, one entering the city from 
the east, the other from. the west—eleven thousand 
pieces of baggage within twenty hours, and not one 
piece was actually lost. A very few went astray and 
were readily traced and recovered. 

Very often, when a piece of baggage is lost, the 
owner, holding the company’s check as guarantee for 
its safe delivery, appraises his lost belongings at an 
excessive figure. As the company has no means of 

proving an over-estimate, this unduly high 
valuation is generally accepted by the man- 
agement in settlement. In a case with 
whose circumstances I was acquainted, a 
trunk, said to contain several suits of cloth- 
ing, and numerous articles of wearing 
apparel to the valve of one hundred dollars, 
was settled for by the company at that 
figure. Unexpectedly, the trunk turned up 
at a country station, where it had been for 
a long time forgotten. It was found to 
contain a meagre and threadbare wardrobe, 
on which the owner must have realized 
quite a handsome profit. 

Maine is a paradise for sportsmen, and 
during any day of the shooting season 
dogs are a common nuisance, as the bag- 
gage-master will tell you, in his car. They 
are now carried at the owner’s risk. 

I am reminded of a bill once paid by our 
own company, for the loss of two dogs. A 
travelling company had with it two trained 
bloodhounds. It was a rather warm day, 
and the trainmen had opened a door of the 
baggage-car for air. Some allurement from 
outside, as the train sped along, caused one 
of the hounds to spring through the open 
door, dragging his mate with him. They 
were in leash, and one end of their chain 
was fastened to a stanchion inside the car. 
Both dogs, therefore, were hung by the 
neck until they were dead, before the en- 
gineer could bring the train to a stop. 

The company paid for these animals, and 
thereafter required a positive release from 
all responsibility for carrying animals. 

Claims are paid for all sorts of damage 
received by baggage in transit—for lost 
baggage, for dresses spoiled in a plunge 

bath taken by a big Saratoga trunk between the 
wharf and the deck of a steamer at Bar Harbor, for 
liquids spilled and glasses broken—for every cause 
almost in the whole range of casualties. 

But by far the greater number of complaints spring 
from the old cause—the “baggage-smasher’s” fury. 
Before condemning the baggage-smasher, however, 
the travelling public should consider his situation. 
During the month of August, 1889, he handled upon 
one road in Maine more than a hundred thousand 
pieces of checked baggage—an average of four thou- 
sand pieces each day—not one piece of which has been 
reported lost. 

He has swung all sorts of baggage from “‘Saratogas” 


relic of the olden time in the form of “baggage-car third bit of pasteboard accompanies the baggage | to sample-trunks, four-high in tiers within his car. 


The passenger whose piece has been the one to suffer 


| should consider the great amount of work the bag- 


gage-handler has done, and remember that there is no 
time for gentle handling, before charging him with 
wilful destructiveness. — HoLMAN D. WALDRON. 
—__+or- ———_ 

For the Companion. 


HOW TO TAKE CARE OF A WATCH. 


The following may be taken as fundamental maxims 
in the care of a watch: 

1. Do not let a watch run down, but wind it regu- 
larly at a fixed time each day. 

2. Set your watch by and compare it with a reliable 
regulator. 

3. Hold the watch still when winding it. 

4. Never shake a watch violently. 

5. Never meddle with the works. 

6. Never carry your watch near an electrical ma- 
chine. 

7. Do not let your watch run more than two years 
without cleaning. 

8. Never put your watch in the hands of a poor 
workman. 

If Your Watch Stops— 


1. See whether it has run down, and if it has, wind 
and set it. 

2. If it has not run down, see whether the hands 
have caught. If they have, by using care you may 
free them. 

3. If neither of these, take the watch to a watch- 
maker. : 

If a Watch is Dropped into the Water— 


1. If into fresh water, open the cases to the works 
and put the watch, opened, into a cup of kerosene or 
machine oil. No time should be lost in doing this. 
Then, as soon as possible, take it to a watchmaker. 
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2. If the watch is dropped into salt water, tm it, 
with cases open, in hot fresh water. In about ten 
minutes remove it, and place it in kerosene or machine 
oil, and then take it to a watchmaker. Salt water 
acts quickly upon steel, so that no time should be lost. 

Having presented my points, let me review and | 
explain them. 

First, few people have any idea what a difference 
regular winding makes in the time-keeping qualities | 
of a watch. Some watchmakers lay great stress upon | 
winding in the morning, and, theoretically, this is | 
best since the watch has the tenser spring to with- 
stand the jarring of the day. Practically, however, 
regularity, whether the winding time be morning or 
evening, will produce good results. If a watch runs 


down, the tension of the main-spring is altered and | 


the regulation destroyed. 
regular winding. 

Second, it upsets a watch to be continually setting | 
it. Do not imagine that your watch is always — 
and every cheap clock you come across right. I saw, 
not long ago, a gentleman stop in front of a store 

window, and carefully set his watch by a clock which | 
had stopped more than two hours before. Set by a 
reliable time-piece, and compare your watch with that 
and that only. In this way you will know whether 
your watch actually gains or loses, and about how 
much per week. The watchmaker can then regulate 
accordingly. 

My third and fourth points come properly under one 
head. A watch never shopld be shaken violently. 
The power of the spring gives an impulse to the time- 
marker, the balance, by striking against a bit of ruby 
stone, called the roller jewel. Any drop or shake is 
likely to break this delicate rod and render the watch 


Therefore, do not neglect 


useless until the jewel is replaced, which is rather an 


expensive process. If you wish to start a watch, a| 
quarter turn or twist will do it as effectively as a more 
violent turn or shake, and will not harm the watch. 

Fifth, the mechanism of a watch is so delicate that | 
the chances are nine out of ten that meddling with 
the works will result seriously. 
knives away from your watch. 

Electrical machines of various kinds are so common 
that the sixth point must be strictly observed. When 
a watch is brought near one of these machines, the 
balance and all the steel parts become charged with 
electricity, and the balance then tends to act like a 
compass. 
needed to drive this compass-balance past the north 
and south points: Each change, also, in the position 
of the watch would require a different power. The | 
main-spring, however, is a constant or nearly constant | 
quantity. It follows, therefore, that the balance will | 
not beat regularly under such an influence, and tis 
means poor time-keeping from the watch. 

A simple test for magnetism in a watch is to open 
the back cases to the works, and carefully place above | 
the swinging balance a small compass. If the com- 
pass comes to rest and remains quiet, there is no 
magnetism. If the compass does not settle and 
remain at rest, but turns to each swing of the balance, 
then the watch is magnetized, and will not keep good 
time until it is demagnetized. Watches can be demag- 
netized at an expense of about two dollars. 

Seventh, think of using a carriage or a sewing- 
machine a year without oiling the wheels. How 
much would either be worth at the end of the year? 
The watch in your pocket, ticking ceaselessly, will 
run about two years after it has been oiled. By that 
time it will have used up all its supply; it will run 
poorly, and will be injured unless the supply is re- 
newed. It is not economy to let a watch run longer 
than two years without cleaning and oiling. New oil 
should not be put over old, but the watch should be 
cleaned before it is re-oiled. 

Eighth, poor workmen are responsible for the 
ruin of many watches. Some months ago I saw 
a fine watch which came from the hands of one of 
these “‘watch-tinkers.” It had been so badly botched 
that it had to be returned to the factory and new 
parts made at an expense of twenty-five dollars. All 
this would not have happened, if the owner had been 
willing in the first place to pay the price of good 
work. To save fifty cents by going to a poor work- 
man is not economy. 

No matter how much one pays for a time-piece, he 
must observe these rules if he would have his watch 
run well. 

A nervous man must not expect a watch to run as 
well in his pocket as it would run if it were carried by 
a quiet, moderately moving man. Some persons have 
so large an amount of animal electricity that it is 
well nigh impossible for them to obtain good time 
from their watches. 

But to by far the larger number, I can say, observe 
these eight hints and you will find your watch, like a 
true friend, always to be relied upon. 


C. E. RICHARDS. 
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A QUEER SUPERSTITION, 


A freak of nonsense not noticeable in a little child 
becomes decidedly queer in a grown-up girl—espec- 
ially if it makes her run after a man. A sample of 
the small absurdities that people half believe long 
after they know better was witnessed the other day 
by a reporter of the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Two young women were sauntering along Eighth 
Street, when they became separated by the crowd, and 
a tall man poe rapidly between them. One of the 
girls immediately started after him. She didn’t like 
to run, but his long strides were fast taking him be- 
yond her reach. 

‘Mister!’ she called, but mister didn’t hear her. 

Then she broke into that peculiar gait which passes 
for running among her sex, and catching him by the 
arm, breathlessly said: 

“Oh mister! let me go around you, won’t you?” 

And _ without waiting for permission she went 
around in front of him to his other side. Then she 
smiled. 

“That's all,” she said. “Thank you.” 

“But it isn’t all,” said the man; “why did you want 
to § ‘0 around me?” 

yliy, you see, you went between my friend and 
me, and that’s a disappointment, you know. So 1 
ran after you and went around you, so that it is now 
just as if you didn’t go between us.” 


o> 


“Dip you not have trouble in making yourself 


understood when you were in Paris?” inquired an 
acquaintance of a young woman who had recently 
returned from travelling abroad. 


“Ohno! Pa hired an interrupter who went every- 
where with us.’ 


Keep pins and pen- | 


It is easy to see how extra power will be | 
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| STA ete., MPS Bie. I asst’d Mexico, Cyprus, Guiana, 
Trinidad, Ae s 100.5 New 2-page price at free. 

aS ish per cent. commission. STANDARD 
STAMP co, od a8 8. ith Street, St. Louis, Mo. 











a@ larger cent, cases 
devices com! bined. The same to 
the Ears as glasses are to the eyes, Posi- 
Worn months with- 
out removal, #.A.WALES, Bridgeport Conn. 


for Business, Dra and Or- 
tought at Eastman College, 


Poughkeepsie, N. ispensable 
| teachers. Send ten cents for catalogue and five s + 
mensto ¢ CARRINGTON GAINES, Poughkeepsie, ! 


Hold old Tighter im Tacks,anasrou aaa 


without the useoftools. A ‘our dealer 
+ tema v yo The WYANT MFG. OO Uhioaee: ii 





Estas. 1822. 
FRED. BROWN \ 
FoR GOOD AT 
coLics. SEASONS. 


imitations are |) Offered but are Worthless. 
= Ask your dealer for _ 










SINE) CD Self-Acting § Swings. 
== Sewing Tables. 
Q Ironing Tables. 
aj Nursery Chairs. 
of Clothes Driers. 
Hammock Supports. 
& Remember this adv. 
For Pg and 


JACKSONVILLE ed Co.,Jacksonville, Illinois. 


decoy 


Walnut Stoc Adjustablesigh hts, 
AnEffectiveWeapon. S<-1 
TeHENAYC: TT al Charges Not Paid on 
edb ml 4h Rw Receipt Of $2 
EVERYBODY SHOULD ORDER 

















~— THE Most RELIABLE Poop 


DG E: Si ‘or Infants & invalids. 


‘ot a medicine, but a specially pre- 
Kor Food, adapted to the — 

O ov est stomach. 4 sizes cans. 
AA F! WOOLRICH & Co. 
(on every label), PALMER, Mass. 


7 and the Great Yakima 
ne Great fruit and 
Vegeta le 


roducing val- 
ley. Fine stock count health y climate, and contre of 


a rich mineral district in the new ™ of PUGSLEY 
GSLEY, 


zor be | pitcrmation, address, 
48 BASE “BALL CURVER 496 hasta 


—- free. 





J. 
*y, Yakima Bureau Ne. Yakiaa." 





THE ONLY PRACTICAL, 






This 


curve. 
teed. By mail, 48e. 
8 for $9.10." EnvEny. YB i100, No. “69 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 





Known that | , CATALOGU 


will cure Membranous Croup. inap rivate practice 





mus) wan aft 
\ ae Soe Sheva 2 
CROUP REMEDY =:3:::: | 


Address, anaes, Teer 
omy New York, Uhicars, 


PANTS 


m measure from us instead of paying the high 
ices of local onatemn a alee. Owing to the immense 
pn * of goods we are selling are able to furnixh them 
at 8, 4, an S dollare Bee pair, in latest fashion, of 
gowns | Wa r ver free ane yoy fit. 
Samp! d rules fo: ‘-measurem: 
© LUMBI [A CUSTOM PANTS | 00. 
Wash. St., Chicago. Refer, Commercial 





Olga We 
Squirrels Destroy Millions 


ushels ev ear cotthis 
” . up the Young Cars. Much oft 
can m be saved 


STOP Three 









A. Set over b es or in run A _ a 
or Tatein ib tbulldin Tie - {o, 
grip. eae = 


ach; 
$1; ro ore Sent ber eet ad 
pe ‘irectionson 








kind ot Group, tri has pover Ay nat 10" any 
'e age ma 
Box 50 conte: C. A BELDING M. B N.Y. 


EAGLE PRINTING OUTFIT. : 20° 


Contains three alphabets o: pad 
& ~ type holder, bottle indelible Ink, fa ity 
and tweezers; put up in neat box, wi 
directions for use. Satisfaction *, Seateal. 
EaGiz Stamp Works, New Haven, con 
ORTLAN The most prosperous city in th 
Values rapid advancing. 4 AJ 
a loaned, invested or h hanal me for non-residents. ; 4 
HAVE MADE MORE MONEY FOR INVESTORS THAN ANY 
OTHER COMPANY ON THE PaciFic Coast. Facts and 


figures on application. For references or Ly ar- 
ticulars relative to Portland or Oregon, addre: hi 






































~ actual oa ry: match box, very unique, 

two ece of Yucca root and a 
cake of ffne Yucca Toilet Sa an a for $1.00 postal note. 
_____ YUCCA COMPA Wichita, Kansas. 


The Berkshire Hills 


° — to keep goods i 
unsatisfactory. Send for circ. 


JOHN MEDINA, 
463 Wate St., 








quired nei they are received. 


Boston, Mass, 








mre oy HOLDER 


Over 100. 
Holds a , Become either end y Awe, Lana 





We will a wet fan 
THE OREGON Lanp Co., Hotel Portland, Portland, Or. parties es out te el , esa an ‘more than double t their 
Old Reaee Moth Bex, ememine ent nipten aad oat of gods ai | YOM, 14 Holders —— 
ucca Toile’ ap, made from the f. oO 8 a 
mous Yucca or Mexican Soap Root, no animai lowest prices. No mone re- | _A@ S Sra jG GUN 
fat,) we will send on rec’t. of 30c. in stamps, 


if 





Sanatorium 


nor ey the sare of Cancer in 4 its Same, without the 
w complete info: 
eacheee, Dr. W. E. Brown & Son, North Adena Mee 





wt THe WRINGER, civ 


IHIASE GEA 


iM wana 

Pe Solid White Rubber Rolls. Warran 
Also Isy ’*? and ee = 
RS, tee VOLUNTEER "WRING 


hes Deal 
EMPIRE WRINGER 00. Aubure 4S 





u 
: HOLE PRINTING OUTFIT, Co PR 
ust as oe im cut. Sabshabcioee ctuesh yeh, Seite 
Tweezers, in neat case with catalogue and directions 
PRINTER.” Sets upany name, prit [tne peng ogy 
Worth 50c. BEWARE ofcheap COUNTERFEITS.” Postpaid onl i> 3, te 
6 for $1. Ag’ts wanted. INGERSOL& BRO., 65 CORTLANDT 








me goods desired p 
a MFG: ©O., 145 N. c Kats Pa 


All Ages Enjoy this Parlor _ 


LUE 











Agents wanted to Sample a vent 

nless Clothes mail for 50c.; or 

Lines; perons recently fons jane by mail, ry 25. 
e 


coe wees pe ay ; ® PINS: gt 
ey do no’ ress The Pinless 
itand cannot blow off. Clothes Line Co., 


No. 17 HERMON STREET, Worcester, Mass. | 


wa Cured with sPoctetatty, he Ae Dr. Merad’s | 
Flectro-Magneti ‘tie Belt-Truss, co: 
bined. Guaranteed the only one ‘in 
the eg generating a continuous 





wove WIRE FENCE 


PBICES REDUCED. 





lectric and Magnetic current. 
ntific, Powerful, Durable. Comfortable, 








Effective, Avoid frauds. Over 9 .000 cured. Send 
jp for pamphlet, Bleetrie Belis fay ts 
DR. HORNE, Removed to 180 Wabash Ave. * Chicage. 





Intensely Amusing 









and Perfec tly Ha armless, 
Le only ly projec tile made io ith- 


¢ that will stick to 
any arnooth surface, even to 
ee. * ill not <2 r furniture 
ne. Tr 
scientific galavention. "= 


Canada. 
Post- paid. 
Nickel, $1. 
Bronze,75c. 


RUBBER TIPPED ARROW co., 
Patentees and Manufacturers, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
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BLOCKADE-RUNNING. 
During the Civil War Nassau was the chief depot 


of supplies for the Confederacy. Blockade-runners 
plied between it and the ports of Charleston and 





Wilmington, carrying out cotton, and bringing back 
cargoes of general merchandise. Captain Wilkinson, 
in his “ Narrative of a Blockade-Runner,”’ relates 


many adventures which befell him on such trips. He | 
was in command of the steamer Lee, and on the 15th 


of August, 1863, sailed from Wilmington to Nassau. 


We passed safely through the blockading fleet off 
the New Inlet Bar, receiving no damage from the | 


few shots fired at us, and gained an offing of thirty | 


miles before daylight. By this time our supply of | 
English coal was exhausted, and we were obliged to | 
commence upon North Carolina coal of very inferior 

quality, which made a terrible smoke. 

This was a little after daylight. Very soon after- 
ward the vigilant look-out at the mast-head called 
out: “Sail ho!’ and in reply to the ““Where away?” 
from the deck, sang out, “Right astern, sir, and in | 
chase.” 

The morning was very clear. On going to the 
mast-head I could just discern the royal of the chaser ; 
and before I came down, say in half an hour, her top- 
gallant sail showed above the horizon. 

It was evident that our pursuer would be along- 
side of us by mid-day at the rate we were going. The 
first orders were to throw overboard the deck-load of 
cotton and to make more steam. The second of these 
orders proved to be more easily given than executed; 
the chief engineer reported that it was impossible to 
make steam with such wretched fuel, filled with slate 
and dirt. 

A moderate breeze from the north and east was 
blowing, and every stitch of canvas on board the 
square-rigged steamer in our wake was drawing. 
The advantage could — be neutralized either by 
bringing the Lee gradually head to wind or edging 
away to bring the wind aft. 

The former course would be running toward the 
land, beside incurring the additional risk of being 
intercepted and captured by some of the in-shore 
cruisers. I began to edge away, therefore, and in 
two or three hours enjoyed the satisfaction of seeing 

-our pursuer clew up and furl his sails. The breeze 

was still fresh, but we were now running directly 
away from it, and the cruiser was going —-wecgey Fon 
fast as the wind, so that the sails were rather a hin- | 
drance than a help. But the cruiser was still gaining 
upon us. 

A happy inspiration occurred to me when the case 
seemed he eless, and I sent for the chief engineer. 

“Mr. S., let us try cotton saturated with spirits of 
turpentine.” 

There were on board, as part of the deck-load, thirty | 
or forty barrels of spirits. In a few moments a bale | 
of cotton was ripped open, a barrel tapped, and 
buckets full of the saturated material were passed 
down into the fire-room. | 

The result exceeded our expectations. The chief 
engineer, an excitable little Frenchman, soon made 
his appearance on the bridge, his eyes sparkling with 
triumph, and reported a full head of steam. I was 
curious to see the effect upon our speed, and directed 
him to wait a moment till the log was hove. 

I threw it myself—nine and a half knots. 

“Let her go, now,” Isaid. Five minutes afterwards 
I hove the log again—thirteen and a quarter!- 

We now began to hold our own, and even to gain a 
little upon the chaser; but she was fearfully near, 
and I began to have visions of another residence at | 
Fort Warren. I wonder if the officers of the cruiser 
could have screwed another turn of speed out of her | 
if they had known that the Zee had on board, in addi- 
tion to her cargo of cotton, a large amount of gold 
shipped by the Confederate Government. | 

There was slight change in our relative positions | 
till about six o’clock in the afternoon, when the chief | 
engineer reported that the burnt cotton had choked | 
the flues, and that the steam was running down. | 

“Only keep her going till dark,” I replied, ‘‘and we | 
will give our pursuer the slip yet.” 

A heavy bank was lying along the horizon to the 
south and east, and I saw a possible means of escape. | 
At sunset the chaser was about four miles astern and | 
gaining on us. 

I stationed an officer on each wheel-house, with 
glasses, yo eye them to let me know the instant 
they lost sight of the chaser in the growing darkness. 
At the same time I ordered the engineer to make as | 
black a smoke as possible, and to be in readiness to 
cut it off by closing the dampers instantly, when 
ordered. 

The twilight was soon succeeded by darkness. Both 
officers called out at the same moment, “We have 
lost sight of her,’? while a dense volume of smoke 
was streaming far in our wake. . 

“Close the dampers!’’ I called out, and at the same 
moment ordered the helm “hard a starboard.” 

Our course was altered eight points, the cruiser 
was thrown off the track, and two days later we 
arrived safely at Bermuda. 
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HOW THEY MOVED IT. 


Here is another of the stories which the people of 
Tournaisis, in Belgium, tell at the expense of their | 
neighbors of the prosperous village of Vezon: 

At one time—the morning of a holiday—the male 
inhabitants of Vezon were discovered in a great state | 
of parley and perplexity in a field close by the village | 
church. They had come out with a strong resolve to | 
play ball, and had discovered that the field was too | 
narrow. 





“Ah,” said the burgomaster, “here comes Peter 
Corbeau, who made the mistake of studying to be a | 
lawyer. He is wise in devices; he shall decide what 
we shall do.” 

_ Master Corbeau looked over the situation. ‘There 
is nothing to do but to move the church,” he said. 

So the villagers all took off their jackets and threw 
them down in a heap; and to determine how far they 
must push the church, they measured the distance 
from the heap of jackets to the church, and found it 
to be exactly ten yards. Then they all braced them- 
— against the church and pushed with might and 
nain. 

oward noon they stopped for rest, and to gather 
strength for further pushing. But somebody now 
measured the distance from the pile of jackets, and 
discovered that happily it was not necessary to push 
uny more, because the measurement showed that the 
church had been moved back two yards. 

_ Then they fell to their game of ball, and did not 
find out for some time that, while they were hard at 
Work pushing at the church, a mischievous inhabitant 
of Tournaisis who happened to pass had moved back 
the pile of jackets! y 

It would be interesting, now, to hear some of the 
Touma” are told in Vezon about the people of 





Itching Piles. | 

Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A sample will 
be mailed on receipt of ten cents by Jos. Burnett & Co., 
27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. [Adv. 


“NEVER-BREAK” 


steel cooking utensils won’t warp, 
scale, crack, absorb grease, or taste 
of previous cooking. Every house- 
keeper appreciates these qualities— 
then just think you can’t break them, 
What a comfort to have such things, 
If your dealer hasn’t them send for 
our illustrated circular, 


THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cleveland, O. 


> GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
f W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Is i re and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
} SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health, 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 












CowpreEy’s DeEvILep 


Ham 


is made from 
Sugar Cured 
Whole Hams 
and the Pur- | 
est of Spices 


The Quality 





is Unexcelled 


THE DINGEE & CONARD 
We offer postpaid | 


ROSE at your door, the 


LARGEST STOCK of ROSES in America, ad? 
varieties, sizes and prices. New CLEMATIS 
and CLIMBING VINES, New Hardy FLOW- 
ERING PLANTS, New MOON FLOWERS, 
All the FINEST NEW ROSES, New Sum- 
mer FLOWERING BULBS, NEW and RARE 
FLOWER and VECETABLE SEEDS, | 
New CHRYSANTHEMUMS, GLA DIOLUS and | 
TUBEROSES, New GRAPES. Goods sent ev- 
oun NEw OU ‘oe satisfaction guaranteed. 
handsomely Ane wWis.Bes. FREE 
4—~ It will pay you to see it before buying. <@8 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 

Rose Growers and Seedsmen, WEST GROVE. PA, 





WHIFFLETREE. 
| 





$0 


. OA DEMAGOGUE,” said a small boy who builded 
— than he knew, “is a vessel that liolds wine, gin, | 
whiskey, or any other liquor.”’ i 


FINE AMERICAN JEAN! 


Beautiful Ornamental Stitching. 


EVERY OWNER OF 
MARNESS 
















FRANK MILLER’S 
HARNESS 














SOLD BYSADDLERY HOUSES 








A PERFECT SUBSTITUTE 


ENERCETIC, 
RESPONSIBLE MEN 


everywhere should secure exclusive territory for the 
sale of one of the most valuable inventions of the age, 
the Webster Elastic Draught. This invention consists 
of two elastic steel springs fastened to under side of 
ross bar as shown in cut and can be attached to any 
vehicle or sleigh in 15 minutes; it removes all horse 
motion ; no shocks or jars; no sudden jerks or starts; 
no more noise or rattle; no catching of the reins or 
horse’s tail. It gives great ease and comfort. It is far 
stronger and er than the whiffletree, and presents a 
far neater appearance. It is the draught of the future; 
thousands of them now used and indorsed by horsemen 





Low & Rewell Mfg. Co., 113 Public Sq., Cleveland, 0. 





ARARAAAAAAAAAAIIII1111440000 
Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. ; 


Pure. Appetizing. Nutritive, ; 
Van HouTen's Cocoa: 
2 

“BEST & GOES FARTHEST.” ‘ 

The Foremost Cocoa of the World. ¢ 


Invented, patented and made in Holland, re- 4 


maing now as always “unequalled in solu- § 
bilty, agreeable taste and nutritive qualities.” 


Ask your grocer for it. 1f not obtainable, en- ¢ 
close 50c., in stamps or postal note,for 441b. can ¢ 
(mentioning outh’s Companion) to 
Van HovuTEN & Zoon, 106 Reade St., New ‘ 
York, or 45 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. (35 


Con 
‘Tricopherous 
"eI () HAIR & SKIN 


An elegant dressing ex. 
pquisitely perfumed, re- 
movesallimpurities from 
the scalp, prevents bald- 
ness and gray hair, and causes the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing 
eruptions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, 
and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 

Price, 50 Cts.—All Druggists. 


BARCLAY & CO., New York. 





BRASIL UO S90 Ut te 




















MANUFACTURING CO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


$5 50 


Harness 


YEARS 


We have made and sold 


TO DEALERS. 
BUT NOW we are selling direct to the 
consumers, saving you_the Traveling 
Man’s expenses and Dealers’ profits. 
Write for illustrated catalogue and prices. 


FRANK B. BARKLEY MFG. CO., 


271 & 273 MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI, O. 


FREE! 





Usual Price, 


Perfect 


Give your 

Corset Number. 
THE MME. DEMOREST ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY FASHION 

JOURNAL contains 36 p on the finest paper and is 


eS 
the most beautifully illustrated publication in the 


world. Under its head of Fashions may be found Mil- 
linery, Fanc 
e 


Work, House Decoration, Cooking, etc., 

etc., tc. Itis more interesting to ladies than any mag- 

azine in existence. Every subscriber who sends us in 

one dollar will receive one of these beautiful corsets, 

—- ay and the FASHION JOURNAL one year. 
rsets sizes, 18 to 30. Add 


ress, 
Demorest Fashion and Sewing Machine Co., 17 E.14th St., N. Y. 


sssPOND’ SI 
XTRAC 


THE WONDER OF HEALING! 


CURES CATARRH, RHEUMATISM, 

NEURALGIA, SORE THROAT, 

PILES, WOUNDS, BURNS, FEMALE 

COMPLAINTS, AND HEMORRHA- 
GES OF ALL KINDS. 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES 
BE SURE THAT BOTTLE 
WITH BU FF WRAPPER 
LOOKS LIKE THIS <a 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY : 
POND'S EXTRACT COMPANY, Be 
76 FIFTHAVE.NEW YORK. 

















The ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO. 


ersprice. W: 


States 
D .We 


isfactory. We 
of fine work in 


wa. 
mak 


e save youthis. We 
ship anywhere in 
with privilege 


the United 
to ne 

D 

ea 





8u Phae- 
—w Coneane Harness. ‘) 
_ Our 48-page Illustrated — 
a atalogue FREE. 
Address, Gre B. PRATT, Secy., Hikhart, Ind. 
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Washington, is attracting the 


GRAYS HARBOR attention of Eastern investors 


because it has the only ocean harbor in the State, as- 
sured of railroad facilities, is the centre of a country 
rich in agriculture, timber and coal. For full informa- 
tion, address, Grays Harbor Co., Grays Harbor, Wash. 


Safety 


Bicycles. 
$35 to $100. 


AD 
AUN CNY we ong _ Tllus- 


| GEO. R. BIDWELL, 313 W. 58th St., New York. 


Stop that 
Curonic Coush Now! 


For if you do not it may become con- ) 
sumptive. For Consumption, Scrofula, \ 
General Debility and Wasting Diseases, 
there is nothing like 


SCOTT'S 
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FRANK B, BARKLEY | 











MULSIO 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 
Of Time and Soda. 
It is almost as palatabie as milk. Far 


better than other so-called Emulsions, 
A wonderful flesh producer. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


There are poor imitations. Get the genuine. 
= NIE 


















A_ PERFECT ART ALBUM CON- 
TAINING 24 BEAUTIFUL PHO- 
ja ge 8 REPRESENTING TEA 


COFFEE CULTURE, WILL 
BE SENT ON RECEIPT OF YOUR ADDRESS. 
CHASE & SANBORN, 
85 BROAD ST., BOSTON. 


WHAT IS MORE - 


ATTRACTIVE 
FRESH, 
BRICHT 
COMPLEXION 


FOR IT USE 


OZZONT 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 
POWDER 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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Special Offers. 


The following articles are offered as special inducements for our 
subscribers to obtain new subscribers to Toe YoutTu’s COMPANION. 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 

41 TempLe PLACE, Boston, Mass. 





Anthony’s 5 x 8 Camera, with Special Outfit. 
Given for five new names, and $8 additional. 


This fine Camera is made of finished mahogany, with patent swing back, 
rising front, folding bed, patent clamp hooks, reversible plate, fine rubber 
bellows, hinged ground glass, and revolving diaphragm. 





, The complete Outfit includes a fine Ach tic Lens, Carrying Case, Fold- 
ing Tripod, Double Dry-Plate Holder, 12 Dry Plates, Sensitized Paper, Print- 
ing Frame, Graduate, Ruby Lantern, Trays, Card Mounts, Focusing Cloth, 
set of Chemicals and plete instructions. Will take a 5x8 picture. 
Premium offer above. Price, $15. It must be sent by express, 
and charges paid by receiver, when sent as a premium or purchased. 








indian Tanned Catcher’s Gloves. 


Given for one new name, and 10 cts. additional. 


These fine leather Gloves are made with full 
left, and short-fingered right-hand, short wrists, 
open-back, well padded, 
and are leather lined 
throughout. An excel- 
lent Glove and designed 





Beautiful Lawn and Seaside Tent. |Anthony’s 4x 5 Camera, with Special Outfit. 
Given for one new name, and $2 additional. Given for four new names, and $5 additional. 


This beautiful Lawn Tent is not only good for adults, but makes a happy | Photography has now come to be one of the, fine arts, and is worthy the 
play-house for the little folks. It is made of strong white tent drilling,—not | best of apparatus. This Camera is made with a mahogany finish, fine rub- 
striped as seen in the ber bellows, hinged ground 
cut, and stands over six glass and revolving dia- 
feet high. : sf . phragm, and will takea 4x5 
This Tent is made for SS sa picture 

our exclusive use, and . WN The Complete Outfit in- 
is sold at a very low / Xe |ecludes the above Camera, 
price. .. Wy YY { | tegether with a fine Achro- 
The Tent, with poles y ra F BN | matic Lens, Fold- 

and pins complete, all 4 a Ry ’ ’ | ing Tripod, Carry- 

ready to set up, given |ing Case, Double 
for one new name and 
$2 additional. Price, 
$3.75. It must be 
sent by express, 
and charges paid 
by receiver. It can be used as a lawn shade for either children or adults. 



























Dry-Plate Holder, Dry Plates, Sensitized Paper, Printing Frame, Card Mounts, 

: Trays, Focusing Cloth, Graduate, Ruby Lantern, complete set of Chemicals 

Camping-Out or Wall Tent. for developing and fixing the plates and printing and toning the pictures, 
and Book of Instructions. 

The Complete Outfit given for four new names, and $5 additional. Price, 

including the complete Outfit, only $10. Sent by express, not paid. 


This camping scene requires no explanation. Its suggestions of comfort, | 
health and recreation must be evident to all. The advantages of seeking 
rest in this direction cannot be over-estimated. 


Flannel Outing and Tennis Shirt. 


One Shirt given for one new name, and 10 cts. additional. 


Shirts of this kind are cool, comfortable and stylish. We have this 
pattern made to our order, and it is ————_ 
very neat. Cream color, with light — 
| blue pencil stripes. It is good value uf Bid AW 
+| for a medium-priced Shirt. Be sure f LY fi 
| and state size of neck-band. Sizes 
| from 1344 to 16% inclusive. 
These Shirts are worn during the ; 
summer time by lenge numbers of P : 
the busi and pr ional class. Hal 
| They are also especially adapted for i" 
an outing or lawn Shirt. 

One Shirt given for one new name, F 
and 10 cts. additional. Price, 85 cts. 
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for hard service behind 
the bat. 

Premium offer above. 
Price, $1. Postage 
and packing, 10 
cts. additional. 





| plied with poles and pins complete, all ready to set up. ' additional, when sent as a premium ry | 


| and $6.10 additional. Price, $11. If a Fly is wanted, $4 additional. one with your order for 26 cts. addi- Z 


The Tents we offer are made from strong white tent drilling and are sup- | Postage and packing, 15 ets. i" 


Wall Tent, complete, size 6 x 6 feet, is given for only one new name | or purchased. 
and $3.25. Price, complete, $5. The “ Four-in-hand”’ Tie does not 
Wall Tent, complete, size 10 x 12 feet. Given for five new names, | go with the Shirt, but we will include 











Sent by express, and charges paid by receiver. tional. i 











ALARMED! 


Yes, actually scared to death are all the Buggy and Harness men throughout the country. They are howling or ene hoarse for us (he ~ Saray _ give them a show. Theim- 


“Buggies and Harness is ICD CJ ER 


direct to consumers; in fact we have gained such a high reputation on our * Murray ” Goods, that the poogs 
them regardless of the squealing of our would-be competitors. We will, however, say here that we fe 


for them, but we still keep on WORLD RENOWNED 
MRAP ESS ‘Murray’ $55.95 BUCCIES 20 BO O65 HARNESS 
e must have them,and no others, so we have to keep on making 

el sorry for them. In fact 





They have our DEEPEST SYMPATHY wae We have the LARGEST BUSINESS on EARTH 


Sdouanhe seaseiseeceeree: HAVE YOU A “ MURRAY” BUCCY or HARNESS ? 2.222 
who are behind the times, and the rear of the “‘ Frocession of Advancement.” Ifyou have not the money to spare to buy a “ M 
do is to write to us for our illustrated catalogue of these marvelous turnouts, and drown your sorrow by dige 


be a ‘ Murray,’” which is the peer of all others, and 


next Buggy or Harness I purchase, Providence ing, will 


one of the few 
zy or Harness, the next best, Sing to 

sting the healthy ‘cones and making the vow, “‘ That 

m’t you forget it. 





WATCH OUR IMITATORS! 


: We have knocked them all out on our straight for- 
ward way of doing business, and now many of these 
disgruntled would-be competitors are trying to copy 
us; they even go so far as to copy toa great extent our 
catalogues, etc., thinking that they can dupe the unsus- 
pecting public into their snare by representing to do 
business like us, (but are selling goods that are dear at 
any price). We are letting them alone for awhile, just to 
see how long it will take them to work their own ruin. 








WATCH OUR IMITATORS. — (Continued.) 
But lest some of our friends might be enticed into their 
web, we make these remarks, and while *‘ a word to the 
- RP J wise is sufficient,’”? we will say, study our catalogue well, 
yi mr) ‘ and if you should have any others look at them, and if 
4 





you see the similarity, you will know what’s up. Many 
2 of these same imitators are making claims to sell cheaper 
SY — ‘ bee, — than “‘ Murray,” but are making a flat failure of it; for 

’ e % ; everybody knows we make and sell more of our cele- 
\S s brated “ Murray” Buggies and Harness than all of them 
combined; consequently undersell them so far that it 
makes their heads swim and their business sink. 





DON'T FORGET THA 

















We sell Direct to the Consumer. That we do not belong to either the Buggy or Harness “ Pool” or “ Trust,” and that we sell Celebrated ‘“ 44 
and $5.95 HARNESS solely on their world renowned merits and unapproachable low prices. Write for Catalogue, ata al M neP eis SS BUGGIES 


containing full Descrip aly “4 h Prices. 


WILBER H. MURRAY MANUFACTUR’G COMPANY, 


“MURRAY BUI 


LDINC,’’ 139 West Front Street. CINCINNATI, OHIO, 















WRITE FOR THIS CATALOGUE TODAY. 


Any lady contemrlatin the urchase of a SILK DRESS of an 
GRADE or KIND, a SILK ED 






valuable to every lady. Write for it. 
CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS. 


Mention this paper in writing. 75 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


RESS or LACE CURTAINS, can 
not afford to let the op teaiey TO GET this book for the writing® 
of a postal card pass. It contains a complete descriptive Price list 
of our enormous stock of Dress Silks which is well known to be am, 
second to none in the United States, “this alone makes the book 3 yds. long, 52 in. wide, 


Hendryx 


Makes Two Hundred and Thirty-seven different 
styles of FISHING REELS in sizes from twenty- 
five to three hundred yards. 
All styles and sizes of Flush Hands. Rubber 
Plate and Multipliers are SCREWED REELS 
constructed with Jnterchangeable Paris the same as gun 
ov sewing-machine parts. Our REELS are made with 
roved automatic amen tf ope cated by the best 
killed labor, and are Superior in Construction and 
Finish, and are indisputably the best line of REELS 
made. 
Prices from 25 Cents to $10. All first-class 
dealers sell them. Send for our Catalogue, and we will 
send any kind of Reel by mail on receipt of price. 


THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX CO., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Ii 
1,000 AD H A P Probabl 100,000 boys read this paper eve week : we sha 
oe 0 BOYS M E PY. make 1,000 only this offer; “first come, first served. bd 
1, 2-blade knife, made on honor and warranted, will be sent to the first 1,000 heard from rs 
35c. » penapedal 6 for $2, Look at Knife shown here; cut is exact size; price is 65c.; blades —_ any > 
razor. To tempt you — Lave for awhile is 48c.; 5 for 
32 pos aid ; ladys s 2-blade, pearl, SSC. 5 
Steel Shears, c-; 
haan —— knife shown here ane 
~ : shears, $1, post- pela. su 
ounc , 
: ber’s hollow 31.55. Be ic  Strop 


‘UMOUTY 1049 SadfId 4SIMO'T 
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This beautiful curtain 
white or cre 
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only $1.00 per pair. 








66 ” 
LADY RUSK. 
The best berry for long distance shipments. Will not 
rot or melt down if packed dry. Headquarters for all 
~ adns xs vestetiee YY Dery Ration Cat GR My Wu At oes 





an ww Be Sue. 
Send for 80-page 
free list. 


| Maher & Grosh, 


44 5 St. 
ToLEDO, OHIO. 





culti ogue 
. STAHL, Quincy, iit. 








